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“Fifty Prints of 1927” Get Their First Showing in New York 
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“Portrait of a Banker.” Lithograph by 
Charles Locke. Modern Group—‘Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 


Three years ago the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts inaugurated its exhibition 
of “Fifty Prints of the Year,” evenly di- 
vided bétween the Conservatives and the 
Moderns. The idea caught on and after the 
first showing at the Art Center, New York, 
the exhibition was invited by so many mu- 
seums and societies that duplicate collections 
had to be formed, which were kept on tour 
for a year. Many sales were made all over 
the country. The 1926 exhibitoin met with 
even more success, and now the “Fifty 
Prints of the Year” is a fixture of American 
art. 

The 1927 collection is being given its first 
showing at the Art Center, New York, until 
Nov. 26, and the duplicate assemblages will 
soon begin their rounds. In presenting the 
group to its readers. Tue Art Dicest can 
do no better than quote from the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue : 

“This exhibition has been, and so far as 
known still is, the only annual traveling 
show in the United States in which the work 
of print makers of ‘modern’ tendencies is 
given complete recognition and included on 
a basis of equality with prints in the con- 
servative or traditional menner. In the 
catalogues of the first and second annual 
showings, the Institute’s reasons for thus 
admitting ‘modern’ prints were stated at 





Matsukata 


' From an authoritative Japanese source in- 
q formation has come to THe Art DiceEst to 
| the effect that the Matsukata Museum of 
' Occidental Art, which was planned to be 
F érected in Tokio, may never be built. No 
' work has been done upon it, and not for 
| years, if at all, will the institution be estab- 
‘lished. 
| Heavy purchases for this museum were 
'made in many countries of Europe and in 
' the United States by Kojiro Matsukata, a 
' very wealthy shipping magnate and the son 
of the late Baron Matsukata. The paron 
"was one of the group who helped to over- 
| throw the Shogunate, and he held a position 
'close to the Emperor which corresponded 
‘to that of the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
'Seal in England. Kojiro Matsukata was 
Fone of his seven or eight sons, and he 
' planned a great museum which was to have 
been erected on the Bay of Tokio. It was 
| to be as large as the Luxembourg and the 
Tate Gallery combined. 
> But the earthquake wiped out part of Mr. 
»Matsukata’s fortune, and the panic of the 
“early part of this year caused him even 
greater losses. No work has been done 
‘toward the construction of the great mu- 
'seum, the designs for which were drawn by 
Frank Brangwyn. Seventy of Mr. Brang- 
wyn’s pictures were purchased for it. 





Among the other purchases were forty 
Rodins, twenty-five Monets, and many works 
by French, British, German and American 
artists of the present day and of past genera- 
tions. Arthur B. Davies and Mary Cassatt 
were among the Americans. 

But very few. of the purchases have even 
been taken to Japan. Most of them remain 
in the collections or other places in which 
they were seen and contracted for by the 
Japanese magnate. In some cases partial 
payments were made, but in most, no pay- 
ments. Mr. Matsukata, who is a graduate 
of Rutgers University, was once a familiar 
figure in the art galleries of New York. 





Announcement 


Tue Art Dicest takes pleasure in in- 
forming its readers that Mr. William Salis- 
bury has joined its staff as Associate Editor. 
His headquarters will be New York city, 
where he will provide original news and 
comment in the field of art. He is an ex- 
perienced editor, and is known as an author, 
particularly of novels and of essays on art. 
No departure will be made from the meth- 
ods or policies of THe Art Digest, but its 
sources of readable material will be in- 
creased. 

This is only one of the improvements 
planned for Tue Art Dicest, which will 
be announced soon. 





“La Mangia, Siena.” Etching by John 
Taylor Arms. Conservative Group—“Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 


length. During the two years thus covered, 
however, ‘modern’ art in general and ‘mod- 
ern’ prints in particular have made such 
advances in popular appreciation that a re- 
statement of the Institute’s attitude seems 
uncalled for. 

“However slight may have been the con- 
tribution of the ‘Fifty Prints’ exhibition 
towards these advances, the undertaking 
serves at any rate to demonstrate the Insti- 
tute’s desire always to welcome. new view- 
points and untrammeled expression in the 
graphic arts. 

“As in the earlier exhibitions, the 
Institute has left the selection of the fifty 
prints to artists and has retained the ‘one- 
man jury’ plan. The twenty-five conserva- 
tive prints here shown have been selected 
by Mrs. Bertha E. Jacques, known and loved 
by print makers the world over for her years 
of faithful hard work as secretary of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers. 


two 


No small part 
of the growing interest in prints so notice- 
able throughout the United States during 
recent years is directly traceable to her en- 
thusiasm and effort. This growth is strik- 
ingly manifested in Chicago, where the 1927 
exhibition of the Chicago Society of Etchers 
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Conservative Group — “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 


produced sales totaling over $10,000 as com- 
pared with average totals only a few years 
ago less than one-third as great. 

“Mrs. Jacques states that, other things 
being equal, she has had in mind three points 
in making her selections: to include as many 
as possible of the various mediums or print- 
making processes; to choose vigorous work 
of carrying power and thus to enhance the 
attractiveness of the exhibition; and, so far 
as possible, to show work from different 
sections of the country. Nine states are rep- 
resented in the Conservative group; and it 
is at Mrs. Jacques’ good suggestion that the 
home cities of aritsts are given in this 
year’s catalogue. She regrets that some of 
the artists whose work she wished to include 
were abroad or otherwise beyond reach. 

“The Institute feels honored in having as 
this year’s juror for the Modern group Mr. 
Rockwell Kent, whose paintings and prints 
in the galleries of leading museums give him 
outstanding rank among _ contemporary 
American artists. Ardently outspoken as 
he is in his sympathies with the ‘modern’ 
viewpoint, Mr. Kent finds himself not, en- 
tirely in accord with the earlier policy of 
seeking to mark a sharp division between 
the two groups of prints. Other artists, 
some of them in the ‘conservative’ and 
some in the ‘modern’ camp, have expressed 
this same feeling, that any tendencies of the 
two types of work to overlap should be 
recognized. It is this view, no doubt, which 
explains why, to some, a few of the prints 
in Mr. Kent’s group will almost seem to 
belong under the other banner. Mrs. Jacques 
likewise seems to have felt herself leaning 
toward the opposite school in at least one or 
two of her selections.” 

A complete list of the “Fifty Prints of 
1927” is as follows: 

Conservative group—John Taylor Arms, 


“Ta Mangia, Siena;” William Auerbach- 
Levy, “Elsbeth;” Gustav Baumann, “El 
Velorio;’ Sears Gallagher, “Cribbage ;” 


Frnaces Gearhart, “Heart of the Canyon ;” 
Armin Hansen, “Fisher Harbor;”’ Alfred 
Hutty, “Gossips ;” Charles B. Keeler, “Road 
to Guejar ;” Troy Kinney, “Footlight ;” Ver- 
non T. Kirkbride, “The Gypsy Shawl;” J. J. 


Lankes, “The Lane;”’ Katharine Merrill, 
“Recreation Hour;” Charles L. Morgan, 
“Barcelona Wharf;’ Thomas W. Nason, 


“On the Maine Coast;” B. J. O. Nordfeldt, 
“Man from Arroyo Hondo;” Roi Partridge, 





“Shuksan ;” George Resler, “Fruit Stand in 





“August 23d.” 
well Kent. Echo of Sacco-Vanzetti 
in “Fifty Prints.” 


Woodcut by Rock- 


Florence ;” Chauncey F. Ryder, “Winter 
Brook ;” Birger Sandzen, “Moonrise on Blue 
River ;” Lee Sturges, “Mountain Trails ;” 
Diana Thorne, “Pan of Puck’s Hill;” Chas. 
A. Wilimovsky, “Along Fox River ;” J. W. 
Winkler, “Simon’s Wharf, London ;” Frank- 
lin T. Wood, “Mariotti, Artist;” C. O. 
Woodbury, “Top of the World.” 

Modern group—Peggy Bacon, “Penguin 
Island;” George Biddle, “Bringing Home 
the Cows ;” Pauline Blake, “Leona Gabriel ;” 
Fiske Boyd, “New York Harbor;” Vincent 
Canade, “Self Portrait ;’” Howard N. Cook, 
“Boat Building;” Lewis C. Daniel, “Self 
Destruction of Evil;” Isami Doi, “East 





“House ond Born.” Lithograph by I. J. 


Sanger. Modern Group—‘“Fifty Prints of 


the Year.” 


Wind;” Mabel Dwight, “Guignolette;” Eu- 
gene C. Fitsch, “Gay White Way;” Wanda 
Gag, “Gumbo Lane ;” Emil Ganso, “Halber- 
stadt ;” Franz Geritz, “Craters, Mono Lake;” 
Thomas Handforth, “Sfax, Tunis;” Rock- 
well Kent, “August 23;” Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
“Girl Leaning Against Tree;” Lois Lenski, 
“Toward the Sea;” Charles Locke, “Por- 
trait of a Banker;” L. J. Meissner, “Shoes ;” 
I. J. Sanger, “House and Barn;” Roderick 
Seidenberg, “Church of the Paulist Fath- 
ers;” Paul Wenck, “Geese ;”? Harry Wickey, 
“The Jungle;” William Wolfson, “Young 
Acrobats ;” Leon Underwood, “Bird and 
Fish.” 








A Great Gift 


Fourteen paintings by Reynolds, ten by 
Romney, several Gainsboroughs, besides fine 
examples of Rembrandt, Vermeer of Delft, 
Van Dyck, Turner, Hoppner and Lawrence, 
are included in the old masters, valued at 
$1,500,000, which will be hung in the art 
gallery Lord Iveagh has just bequeathed to 
London. The gallery will comprise the man- 
sion of the late earl in Hampstead, in Lon- 
don’s west end; and sixty-seven acres of 
park land surrounding it are included. It 
will rival that other gallery bequeathed to 
the nation—the famous Wallace Collection 
in Hertford House. 

Lord Iveagh left the largest private estate 
ever admitted to probate in England, valued 
at $55,000,000, the basis of his fortune being 
the Guinness brewery interests. The gov- 
ernment will profit by $22,000,000 in death 
tax. His three brothers inherit the bulk of 
the estate. 

The earl owned what is believed to be the 
finest private art collection in the world. 
He chose the cream of it for the Iveagh 
Gallery, where it will forever perpetuate his 
connoisseurship. 





Accessions at Boston 


Among the recent accessions to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, is a notable 
Pallava relief of the seventh century. It is 
the most important piece of sculpture in the 
museum’s fine collection of Indian art. 

A small panel, “The Marriage of Saint 
Catherine,” by Lorenzo Lotto, sixteenth 
century Venetian, has been acquired. 

A grave relief of soft cream-colored lime- 
stone from Palmyra has also been installed. 





Russian Posters 


Henry L. Sparks of New York has lent 
to the New Rochelle Art Association his 
collection of Russian posters, which are 
being shown in the public library gallery 
until November 22. “One’s first impression,” 
says the Standard-Star, “is that it is different 
from all other shows of posters he has ever 
seen, Frankly, we had never thought any- 
thing about Russia having any posters at all. 
; Now that we have devoted some 
thought to the matter, we realize that this 
poster idea must by this time have pretty 
well covered the earth, and if anyone told 
us now that in darkest Africa whenever the 
citizens have a missionary in for dinner the 
event is advertised by a ‘one-sheet’ in two 
colors instead of the old and now thoroughly 
obsolete tom-tom, we shall be inclined to 
believe him. 

“Though we doubt if any country has as 
many posters as the United States, where 
their number is a source of very grave con- 
cern to many people and will remain so 
probably as long as advertising men con- 
sider that, for their posters and billboards, 
‘preferred position’ means next to pure 
scenic matter.” 

The writer found the Russian posters to 
be colorful, but to evince an utter lack of 
humor. They lack popular pulchritude, also, 
for there are “no pretty women, no flappers, 
no prettiness of any sort.” There is also 
“more talk in proportion to their pictorial 
content,” which contrasts with America, 
where “any little poster which has a mes- 
sage to convey has to make it snappy and 
get it to you quickly. This used to be so 
that he who ran might read; now folks do 
not merely run—they whiz by. 
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Save Giant Fresco 


The largest fresco painting in England is 
the “Law-Givers” of George Frederick 
Watts (1817-1904), in Lincoln’s Inn, begun 
when the Pre-Raphaelite master was only 35 
and completed seven years after, in 1859. 
Its size is colossal, 45 by 40 feet. Like all 
modern efforts in pure fresco—that is, in 
pigment applied to wet plaster—it has had 
difficulty in survival. The work was cleaned 
and repaired by Watts himself in 1870, and 
again by other hands in 1891. Of late it has 
seemed doomed to certain destruction, so 
that Thomas Wilson, superintendent of 
works of the House of Commons, decided 
on an heroic remedy. He has given it a 
drastic treatment with wax, so that its 
whole character has been altered. Instead 
of a fresco, the work is now an encaustic. 

Watts, ten years after he completed the 
“Law-Givers,” wrote these pathetic words 
to a friend: “I know that the work is one 
of my very best efforts, and I cannot but 
be regretful that very few persons see it or 
care to see it. The faith I have in the jus- 
tice of time would console me for this, but 
I hear it is beginning to decay, and suppose 
it will go the way of all frescoes in England, 
and speedily crumble away, so that my best 
chance of going worthily down to posterity 
will be lost, especially as the design has had 
no other existence of any kind. Time is the 
only judge whose dictum is a serious matter 
to serious workers, but the destruction of 
one’s work before it can receive judgment 
is a thing you will allow may reasonably 
cause regret even to the least vain.” 

Mr. Wilson, who is responsible for the 
use of wax in the restoration, has written 
as follows: 


“To begin with, it is necessary to say that 
any picture standing in the London climate 
necessarily needs attention after a life of 70 
years. We have the well authenticated ex- 
ample of the Westminster medieval paintings 
in the Painted Chamber being repaired 60 
years after they were painted. The truth 
seems to be that all fresco needs reconsti- 
tuting every 50 years. 

“Every experience in dealing with pure 
fresco seems to indicate that painters using 
this medium need to be even more particu- 
lar with the quality of their plaster than of 
the pigments they use. Here, though Watts 
was perhaps more familiar with the true 
methods of fresco than any of his contem- 
poraries, it is evident that experience was 
lacking in the prime importance attaching 
to the plaster, and he did not realize the 
absolute necessity that each component part 
of the painting must be of equal value as 
regards the ingredients used, and that to 
paint over partially exhausted plaster is to 
court disaster. 

“Both in oils and fresco, Watts’s practice 
was to work directly. He seldom or rarely 
worked out his design from full-sized car- 
toons and usually used numbers of separate 
small studies; in this case he appears to have 
drawn with great freedom and verve di- 
rectly on to the plaster. The surface, there- 
fore, necessarily shows many alterations, 
some cut out, others overpainted in strong 
secco, all of which tended to weaken the 
binding qualities of the plaster and the per- 
manence of the paint when attacked by 
atmospheric impurities. 

“Certain portions of the fresco have re- 
mained quite sound to this day, where, as 
all fresco should, the painting was direct 
and rapid and was left, but where a secco 





has been resorted to the colour has crumbled 
to powder and great portions of the work 
could easily be blown off, rendering. cleaning 
by either wet or dry processes impossible. . 

“Encaustic or wax painting as practiced 
by the ancients is anterior to Cennini and 
was a favourite method employed by the 
primitives of early Christian times. It has, 
therefore, good credentials. It fell into 
disuse in the middle of the 14th, century 
and its revival as.a means of preservation 
is of recent discovery. 

“By the application of mechanical means, 
ready at hand, it was found easily possible 
to treat the whole surface of the ‘Law- 
Givers’ in one operation, despite the size of 
the panel, thus getting rid of the patchiness 
incidental to ‘partial treatment. This has 
had the effect of somewhat reducing the key 
of the colour of the whole work, but, as in 
the case of: a piece of music translated into 
a different key, the change has been con- 
sistent and natural throughout. The whole 
painting has gained a certain richness and 
volume by taking on an ‘old master’ quality 
which only old age can give. In a sense it 
has now got its own patina, which has been 
given to it by the gathering in of the friable 
and decayed parts into the wax fixative; and 
if it has not exactly the quality it had when 
it left the painter’s hand, it is not too much 
to say that if Watts himself was alive today, 
and was confronted with the choice between 
its preservation as an encaustic and its steady 
total destruction by the acids and impurities 
of the London air, he would have no hesita- 
tion in the matter.” , 





The Portrait Painter 
[On his lost genius] 
God, I could bear with strength all agonies 
Of man, save one—despair! In vain to seize 
The phantom light of art and feel it slip 
Like water from each eager finger-tip 
To lose it all like water. Just one spark 
Would lend a little glimmer in the dark 
Of my mind’s dull monotony. Who'd dare 
To say I painted this—when everywhere 
“The Blue-eyed Boy” is labeled with my 
name? 
I’ve paid a piteous price for ten years’ fame, 
And I have won the right you take 
away 
The light before the zenith of the day 
Is reached. Despair! To feel the urge, the 
cry, 
The strangling pain of hills that tear the 


SKy, 
And then to lack creative power to paint! 
If every sense were dulled, if joy grew faint 
I might endure 


My hands 
lost the art! 
I have the will, desire and the heart. 
You fail me Hands that once I 
thought could bring 
With just a stroke or two, the pulsing 
spring 
Into the face of any girl. You played 
With every wisp of slipping light and shade, 
And now the magic colors have grown flat. 
Ten years an artist’s pride 
and after that 
Despair! “The Blue-eyed Boy,” “The Trou- 
badour” would blush 


my hands, it’s you who’ve 


To call me Master. Ah God! I feel the 
rush 

Of night the darkness of an art 
that’s dead, 


An art that’s gray when all emotion’s red 
With tensity! 

—Helene Magaret in Buffalo Fine 
Arts Journal. 








Vogue of Etching 


That the demand for American etchings 
has doubled or even tripled in the last five 
years is the opinion of Mr. H. Wunderlich, 
manager of Kennedy & Company, New 
York. The growing strength and individ- 
uality of our artists, and the increasing 
appreciation and discrimination of art lovers 
account for this, he thinks. 


He mentions five men whose. work he 
deems of special significance: John Taylor 
Arms, Frank W. Benson, Levon West, Peter 
Maréus, and Troy Kinney. 

“The marvelous draftsmanship of Arms 
has been added to by an increasing delicacy 
and more strength,” he says. “His later 
plates particularly show strength. Of course 
there is no one like Benson in his field. He 
struck a new and individual note in his fine 
outdoor scenes of bird life and the lure of 
lonely vistas by seaside and woodland 
streams. Levon West, with his Cameron- 
esque but entirely individual views of Gla- 
cier Park and other strangely beautiful 
places in the far Northwest, Peter Marcus 
in his fine depiction of trees, and Troy Kin- 
ney, who portrays the dance with such vivid- 
ness, such palpitant ecstacy of form and 
color, are all finding a public that appre- 
ciates their unusual and charming work.” 

Speaking for Frederick Keppel & Com- 
pany, Mr. H. V. Allison, vice president, 
said that American etchings had never be- 
fore known the appreciation in which they 
are now held. An international exhibition 
at that establishment from Oct. 4 to 29 
included the work of twenty-one Americans. 
Architecture as a subject seems to be attract- 
ing more American etchers than heretofore, 
and the majority of them are depicting such 
scenes just now. This does not mean that 
the most beautiful etchings are architectural. 
It is Mr. Allison’s opinion that Childe Has- 
sam is the greatest American etcher. 

In his introduction to the catalogue Mr. 
David Keppel wrote: “In the present group 
we have some very welcome additions from 
the ranks of the painters, and we believe as 
time goes on more and more artists will 
wish, at least occasionally, to express them- 
selves in black and white. There is a wide- 
spread and constantly growing interest in 
etching, both on the part of the collectors 
and also of the artists themselves.” 





“Tllusion” in Paint 


Concerning a London exhibition of paint- 
ings by Antonio Mancini, who is one of the 
Italian artists represented in the Carnegie 
International, the London Times critic has 
this to say: 

“The exhibition serves chiefly to remind 
us how times have changed. Past fashions 
in art may come again, but it is unlikely 
that we shall ever again grow very excited 
over work which is chiefly concerned with 
creating illusion by means of paint. It is 
not the thickness of Mancini’s ‘impasto’ 
that disturbs us, nor the apparently haphaz- 
ard way in which it is loaded, but the trivial 
end to which these expedients are addressed.” 





“Official Art?” 

A most successful exhibition has just been 
held in Adelaide of the water colors and 
oils of the painter, Sir Tom Bridges, who 
in private life is the governor of South 
Australia. The pictures, according to the 
London Times, revealed “striking originality 
in style, a fine sense of color, good draughts- 
manship, and a gift for composition.” 
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Our Anniversary 


With this issue THe Art Dicest enters 
upon the second year of its existence. It 
has been a marvelous year to its founder— 
a year of work so hard and gruelling that 
at times it seemed it could not be endured, 
but also a year of such success as has 
rarely come to any similar undertaking in 
so short a while. It has been the happiest 
period of the writer's life, for it has meant 
a service to society unfalteringly performed 
and wondrously rewarded. 

The growth of THe Art Dicest during 
its first year has far surpassed the expec- 
tations of its founder. This growth, first 
in circulation and then, as a result, in ad- 
vertising, is due to the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of art lovers in every part of the 
country. It is with a deep sense of grati- 
tude that the editor acknowledges Tue Art 
Dicest’s debt to its friends. 

The following quotation is from the origi- 
nal announcement in Volume I, Number 1: 

“As its name implies, THE Art DiceEst 
presents a symposium of the news and opin- 
ion relating to art printed in the newspapers 
and periodicals. of the world. In method as 
well as form, it closely follows its great 
forerunner in the field of general events, 
The Literary Digest. Jt presents in an un- 
biased manner, and as readably as possible, 
the significant things that are printed about 
art, giving credit to the publications from 
which matter is quoted or paraphrased. 

“Tue Art Dicest believes there is a 
signal need for a periodical of this scope, 
and its founders are confident that, with 
the marvelous growth in art interest mani- 
fest in recent years, a circulation of 50,000 
to 100,000 can be attained.” 

Tue Art Dicest has lived up strictly to 
this declaration of policy and method. And 
in the days to come, as it grows in size and 
usefulness, it will adhere scrupulously to 
its unbiased attitude and keep itself free of 
the taint of commercialism. This is a 
pledge. 

—PEYTON BOSWELL. 





Chicago’s Annual 


The Chicago Art Institute is holding, until 
Dec. 14, its fortieth annual exhibition of 
American paintings and sculpture. Part of 
the works, according to custom, were in- 
vited, but the main portion were selected by 
jury, and, because of the multiplicity of 
prizes, aggregating $4,850 in money, four 
gold medals and a silver and a bronze medal, 
besides the honorable mentions, nearly one 
thousand works were submitted. Of these 
175 paintings and numerous pieces of sculp- 
ture were accepted, which, together with the 
invited objects, comprise 226 paintings and 
76 sculptures. 

The prize winners were announced as fol- 
lows: Logan medal and $1,500 purchase 
prize, to John E. Costigan for “A Summer 
Day ;” Logan portraiture medal and $1,000 
purchase prize, John Chapin for “Old Farm 
Hand;” Potter Palmer gold medal and 
$1,000 prize, Arthur B. Carles, “Still Life ;” 
Mrs. Keith Spaulding $1,000 sculpture prize, 
John Storrs, “Portrait of Rosannah Sher- 
man;” Norman Wait Harris silver medal 
and $500 prize, John Carroll, “Three Peo- 
ple ;’’ Norman Wait Harris bronze medal and 
$300 prize, Samuel Halpert, “Nude; Mr. 
and Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody $200 prize, 
Marcena Barton, “Sunday Morning;” Will- 
iam M. R. French memorial gold medal for 
a student or former student of the Chicago 
Art Institute, Ross Moffett, “The Cod Fish- 
erman;” Martin B. Cahn $100 prize for a 
Chicago artist, Edward Klauck, “Pink and 
Black ;” M. V. Kohnstamm $250 prize for 
the “most commendable painting,” Carl 
Wuermer, “Summer Day;” honorable men- 
tions, Karl Oberteuffer for “Study,” J. Jef- 
frey Grant for “Munich in Winter,” Gaetano 
Cecere for his sculpture “Francesca,” and 
J. G. Smith for “Arrangement.” 


Marguerite B. Williams, critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, says of the main prize 
winner: “Twentieth century inventiveness in 
technical effects but softened with more of 
the old-time poetic is set forth in Costigan’s 
large canvas of a group of peasant women, 
bashful nude children and some goats on a 
hillside. Costigan, it will be remembered, 
in addition to his rag-rug incrustation tech- 
nique, has always had a gentle idyllic quality 
in his smaller sheep pictures, but here in 
this more ambitious undertaking he has out- 
done all those former efforts.” 

The priz »u'ure by the Philadelphian, 
A. B. Carles, sme describes as “a vase of 
flowers, a paper containing a bouquet and 
some rustling draperies, all done wtih in- 
tensive emotional delight in the handling of 
paint and the playing with color. It is a 
phantasmagoria of paint and color such as 
one might see in a dream where sensible 
ideas of flowers as botanical entities are 
cast to the winds. If you have cultivated a 
love of paint and color, vou will like it, but 
if you have not, you will probably say you 
‘can’t see it.’” 

She refers to the John Carroll prize win- 
ner as a “jazz-age cafe scene. Two bare- 
armed low-necked demi-mondaines are 
seated at a little table with glasses and bot- 
tles and between them is a hatted and scarfed 
young man. The convivial glass has appar- 
ently been drunk to the dregs and all have 
settled back to a deadly gloom and emptiness 
intensified by the muddy colors and bold out- 
spoken drawing that the French moderns 
have taught us. The great fault of this 
picture to me lies in the fact that a realistic 
commentary on present day manners and 
customs is not of enough importance artis- 
tically speaking—that is, its theme is too 





casual to hold’ together when treated on so 
large a scale.” 

Miss Williams says that the exhibition as 
a whole is made up of the “so-called repre- 
sentational art.” She asks: “How are we 
to regard these gestures of the American 
artist to French modernism which have been 
given slightly more importance this year at 
our annual exhibition? Not with any great 
alarm, I take it, if rumors are true that 
modernism is waning and a more classic art 
is on its way.” 





Foreign Supply Shrinks 


The great art auction houses, particularly 
those of London, Paris and New York, not 
only establish standards of value in the art 
of past generations, but act as sources of 
supply for the art trade. A great proportion 
of the old paintings in American collections 
have had their day in the auction rooms at 
some time or another. Consequently the 
views of the experienced auctioneer bear the 
earmarks of authority. 

In the last eight or nine years, collection 
after collection of European art has been 
dispersed in the American auction rooms. 
Now a change has come about. According 
to Major Hiram H. Parke, of the American 
Art Galleries, a very small proportion of the 
outstanding sales which his establishment 
will conduct this year are foreign. They 
represent, on the main, private assemblages 
of art made by American citizens. 

“As Europe slowly recovers from the 
effects of the war,” he said, “there is a more 
decided tendency to hold on to precious 
objects. But as many American collections 
in the last few years have been enriched by 
purchases from Europe, and as these collec- 
tions will from time to time be dispersed, 
Americans will still continue to benefit. The 
chief scarcity at this time seems to be in 
objects dating earlier than the seventeenth 
century.” 

“Will the growing scarcity of fine old art 
stimulate production by American artists 
and craftsmen? Well, art is a thing of 
slow growth. It is the result of centuries 
of tradition, of necessity, of almost uncon- 
scious development. The American people 
as a distinct race may be said hardly yet to 
exist. We are still in the formative state.” 


Open New York Branch 


A. S. Drey, veteran German art dealer, 
who, because of his services to art, has the 
right to use the title “Geheimrat,” and his 
son, Dr. Paul Drey, have come to New York 
and opened a branch of their Munich estab- 
lishment, which was founded 90 years ago. 
The new galleries are at 680 Fifth avenue, 
where several rooms are used for the display 
of old paintings and sculptures. The first 
formal exhibition, soon to be announced, will 
be of paintings of the Venetian school. 

In the opening exhibition are noted espe- 
cially three decorations for ceilings by Tie- 
polo, “A Venetian Senator” by Tintoretto, a 
Paolo Veronese depicting Diana with a land- 
scape in the background, and a number of 
Italian primitives. Rubens is represented 
by “The Story of Decimus Mus.” There 
are sculptures by Andrea Della Robbia and 
Jean de Bologna, and English paintings of 
the eighteenth century. Arms and armor 





‘and Gothic tapestries complete the collection. 


Both Geheimrat Drey and his son are im- 
pressed by the growing interest in art mani- 
fested by Americans abroad and in the United 
States, and it was this very evident interest 
observed by them in Europe which led to 
their decision to have an establishment in 
New York. 
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Gainsborough Bicentenary Proves to Be a Model Memorial Show 


Arrival of the London papers containing 
full reviews of the Gainsborough Bicenten- 
ary Memorial Exhibition at Ipswich, Eng- 
land, reveals that the display is of more 
significance in the art world than was indi- 
cated in the brief description in the last 
number of THe Art Dicest. Its greatest 
importance seems to lie in the fact that it 
represents a new type of memorial exhibi- 
tion, one which the art world may well hope 
will be a model in the future. 


Percy Moore Turner, who organized the 
exhibition, has done a notable thing inas- 
much as he has not only honored Gainsbor- 
ough with a comprehensive showing of his 
work, period by period, but has placed 
these pictures in juxtaposition to paintings 
by 37 other artists, both English and Conti- 
nental, arranged in such a way, by panels, 
as to show how their influence helped to 
mould his art and how his genius combined 
what he found in them into a new school of 
English painting. In other words, Mr. 
Turner has set a feast for the studious 
critic and the art lover. 

These 37 other painters range from Ho- 
garth to Lawrence, and include Rubens, Van 
Dyck and several Frenchmen and Italians. 

“The net result,” asserts the critic of the 
London Times, “is to show that Gainsbor- 
ough gave to the British school, in both por- 
trait and landscape, the greatest degree of 
poetical expressiveness to which the mingled 
strains of its formation could be brought. 
He gave it not by rejecting any of the 
strains, Dutch, Flemish, French, or Italian, 
but rather by sublimating them in his own 
temperament. He taught the landscape de- 
rived from the Dutchmen how to dance, 
aerated the Flemish element, domesticated 
the Italian, and—particularly in his portraits 
of women—gave to French elegance the 
native combination of sense and sensibility. 
There is hardly an influence upon the school 
that cannot be traced in his work, but it 
comes out transformed by the persuasion 
rather than the force of his genius. He 
dissolved the elements rather than combined 
them—as the facts of landscape were dis- 
solved in his own mature compositions. 
Stuff became silk under his brush. 

“As this exhibition shows, the influences 
to which he responded were not necessarily 
direct, but were often at second hand, as if 
the peculiarities of his temperament warned 
him to wait until the influence had been 
translated into the native idiom. He took 
from nobody anything that he could not 
really absorb, and it was absorbed into a 
body of the native texture. Fundamentally 
English, he expressed the ethereal essence, as 
Crome and Constable represented the solid 
facts and the weather of the countryside. 
Less obviously a designer than Cotman, he 
had none of Turner’s passion for the sub- 
lime, and as compared with Reynolds in 
composition he was musical rather than 
architectural in principle.” 

Another critic, Frank Rutter, after saying 
that many good judges consider Gainsbor- 
ough to be “the very greatest of English 
painters,” vividly describes the exhibition, 
which Mr. Turner has divided into three 
parts illustrating respectively the master’s 
“periods” at Ipswich, Bath and London. 

“During the first, or Suffolk, period of 
his art,” says Mr. Rutter, “the superiority 
of Gainsborough’s landscapes to his portraits 
is incontestable. The majority of his figures 
at this time rise little above ‘the dull and 








“The Harvest Cart,’ by 


wooden tradition’ of his teacher, Francis 
Hayman. No portraits of this 
period approach in quality or achievement 
the masterly recently discovered landscape 
lent by Lieut.-Colonel A. M. Grenfell. This 
lovely limpid painting is sufficient in itself 
to prove that even in these early days Gains- 
borough was a great and a truly original 
landscape painter. 


“An immense jump forward in portraiture 
is discernible when we turn from the Ips- 
wich to the Bath portraits. Experts tell us 
that coming now under the spell of Rubens, 
Gainsborough acquired a new breadth and 
vigour. The technical advance is seen at 
once, but the improvement is not an 
affair of technique only. The artist now 
has a deeper insight into character. 


“Whether the London works show any 
real advance on the best of the Bath por- 
traits is a theme for argument. After leav- 
ing Bath for London, Gainsborough is sup- 
posed to have been more influenced by Van 
Dyck than Rubens: but the great 
charm of his portraiture remains, as before, 
in the freshness of his colour and the light- 
ness of his handling. 


Thomas Gainsborough. 





“The outstanding surprise of this last 
wall, however, is no portrait, but the superb 
landscape “The Harvest Cart,’ lent by 
Lord Swaythling. I am inclined to rank it 
as the most masterly and complete work in 
this exhibition. Certainly it is the painting 
on which I should invite a Continental critic 
to judge the rank of Gainsborough. Admir- 
able generally in its composition, lighting 
and recession, this scene on a country road 
is equally superb in its vigorous but impec- 
cabie expression of details. Note the spir- 
ited drawing of the horses, the vital action 
of the boy holding the leader, and the per- 
fection of the other small figures. As an 
expression of rural life in pictorial art this 
painting is unsurpassed by any work of any 
painter. It has almost the vitality of a 
Daumier, the grace of a Goya, and in addi- 
tion the fresh and dainty qualities that are 
peculiar to Gainsborough himself.” 

“The Harvest Cart,” herewith reproduced, 
which has only recently come to light, was 
given by the artist to a Bath carrier in 
exchange for the old grey horse seen in the 
canvas. The girl climbing into the cart is 
Gainsborough’s own daughter. 





Differing from Himself 


Duncan Phillips has published through the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, a 
revised edition of his “The Enchantment of 
Art,” a book of essays brought out by the 
John Lane Company in 1914. He announces 
that he will be pleased to send this revised 
edition free of charge to all those who will 
réturn their copies of the 1914 edition. 

Mr. Phillips, whose “A Collection in the 
Making” has been one of the most widely 
quoted art books of the last year, has, he 
says, “changed his views considerably” since 
1914, and in his revised edition has added an 
introduction on “his differences of opinion 
from his earlier self.” Recent essays have 
also been added and the early papers are 
annotated by the author with recent com- 
ments. 

This is the fifth book to be brought out by 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery, the others 
being “Jutian Alden Weir,’ “Honore Dau- 
mier” and “Arthur B. Davies.” 





Hartford Director Retires 


Frank Butler Gay, since 1893 director of 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., 
has retired and has been honored with the 
position of director emeritus by the trustees. 
He was born in 1856 and began his public 
work in 1876 with the Hartford Young 
Men’s Institute. 

No successor to Mr. Gay has been named, 
but Prof. Edward W. Forbes, director of 
the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, has been 
made honorary director for one year, and 
Arthur Everett Austin, for eight years con- 
nected with the Fogg Art Museum, acting 
director. 





“Patty Stringing Beads” 


The Print Makers Society of California 
once a year bestows upon its associate mem- 
bers an etching, and for this year’s gift it 
has chosen Elisabeth Telling’s drypoint, 


| “Patty Stringing Beads.” 
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Carnegie Verdict 


In presenting a digest of what the na- 
tion’s critics think of the clean sweep of 
Modernism in the awarding of prizes at 
the Carnegie International, the writers may 
be divided into three groups—those of Pitts- 
burgh, those of New York and those of the 
rest of the country. 

Pittsburgh, as the city entitled to have 
the deepest feelings on the subject, comes 
first. The Sun-Telegram plaintively remarks 
that modern art is the outstanding feature 
of the International, and that “no conser- 
vatism seems to have been shown by the 
jury.” But the Post-Gazette gets right 
under the skin. It records what it calls 
“the usual lay murmur against the first 
prize award,” which it says this year was 
intensified because the winner was “Henri 
Matisse, the archangel of the moderns whom 
conservative folk regard in a category dia- 
metrically opposite.’ The critic went down 
the list until the award of the Garden Club 
prize to “one Max Pechstein” completed 
“the debacle.” 

Having thus disposed of what Pittsburgh 
itself thought, the Post-Gazette critic re- 
corded his own reaction by saying: “The 
new exhibition is by all tests the most vital, 
the most stimulating and the most logical 
of all internationals, since it fulfills its pur- 
pose to exhibit ‘contemporary art’ as has 
none of its predecessors.” He asserts that 
the prize winners, “many of whom seem so 
unpardonably strange to Pittsburgh, are ac- 
cepted internationally as exemplifying the 
current trend in art. Those whose tastes 
were formed in the good old days when 
paintings were devoted to familiar descrip- 
tions of persons or places, will be sadly dis- 
concerted. But these same folk are dis- 
turbed by other phenomena of modernism, 
just as are the majority of the painters of 
the western world.” Then the critic pro- 
ceeds to this analysis of Modernism: 

“Painters are probably even more confused 
than is the average citizen by the accelera- 
tion of the tempo of life with its multi- 
plicity of details »ttendant upon the mech- 
anism of living. Chaos projects itself into 
the painter’s range of vision. From out of 
the whirl, the painter isolates on canvas an 
object or a group of objects which, through 
his articulate enthusiasm, he promotes to 
the importance of pictorial ideas. His ad- 
venture in the realm of pure form frequently 
leaves the observer bewildered. For in the 
art of today an onion or a sunflower, as 
pure form, is as important to an artist as a 
Doge might have been to a Venetian por- 
trait painter. Obsessed by the age’s em- 
phasis on the material or the so-called real 
on all sides, the artists exaggerate the real 
until it becomes a caricatured realism. 

“The modern painter seems _ irritated 
rather than satisfied by his work. He bends 
his subject to his pictorial will, completely 
emancipating himself from deference. This 
dissatisfaction with the graces of old time 
subjects likewise extends to technical meth- 
ods of expression. An irresistible force 
compels today’s painters not only to orien- 
tate their perceptions but to discard tradi- 
tional methods of procedure. The painters 
struggle to familiarize themselves with the 
original sources in primitive art from which 
the outworn technical formulas have been 
evolved. Going over the international exhi- 
bition carefully, one discovers men in every 
nation emphasizing commonplace details of 
life and adapting technical modes of the 
Japanese, the primitive Flemings, or the 





early Italians to render their personal idoms 
individual.” 

Coming to Philadelphia, it isn’t difficult 
to understand how Francis J. Ziegler of the 
Record felt after his trip to Pittsburgh, for 
he begins by saying that “as the raucous 
voice of the shofar or the bray of the me- 
dieval ‘serpent’ might rise above the vi- 
brant strings of a symphony orchestra, so 
the modernistic note in pictorial art clamors 
for recognition at the International.” More- 
over, he asserts that this note is sounded 
in a “defiant fortissimo.’ However, there 
was balm in Gilead for Mr. Ziegler, for 
he says that “it would be a mistake to infer 
that the modernists out-number the conser- 
vatives; it is merely that they are a bit 
more conspicuous, just as a bumpkin would 
be if he butted into a formal dinner party.” 

Dorothy Grafly of the Public Ledger has 
just the other attitude. “The concept of 
intellectual art, emphasized in the Interna- 
tional, comes upon us after a long soporific 
period of sentimental twaddle, expressed in 
virtually all the art forms of the nineteenth 
century. Painters suffered agonies over a 
child with a broken pitcher or an over- 
worked street singer. They lapsed into an 
emotional coma when they gazed upon a 
misty sunrise or a passionate sunset.” 

Miss Grafly says that “because a painter 
chooses a chair, a table, a wine-glass and 
fruit, as his point of departure, the indi- 
vidual who inspects his work cannot rid 
his own mind of the belief that these ob- 
jects should be reproduced as they appear 
in nature. If music were less abstract; 
if a sound could be seen with the eye, the 
composer would undoubtedly encounter a 
similar reaction.” She regards the Inter- 
national as a “cross section of the art of 
the world, chosen with as little bias as is 
humanly possible.” 

In Chicago, C. J. Bulliet, modernist editor 
of the Art World Magazine of the Evening 
Post, who begins his new book, “Apples and 
Madonnas” by saying that “an apple by 
Paul Cezanne is of more consequence ar- 
tistically than the head of a Madonna by 
Raphael,” prints a somewhat bitter column, 
which concludes with this paragraph: 

“The worst calamity that can arise out 
of the Carnegie incident is the conversion 
of the ‘critics’ of the world’s greatest news- 
papers to Modernism. Inness, Homer and 
the rest have suffered desperately at their 
hands—damned by parrot-like praise, long 
drawn out. It is awful to contemplate what 
might happen to Matisse and Picasso and 
Pechstein and Chagall—even to fine old Ce- 
zanne—should these ‘critics’ fall into line 
behind the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Florence Davies of the Detroit News says 
“it appears that we would do well to pay 
some heed to the findings of the jury and 
the general trend of the International from 
year to year. As a general rule a seasoned 
jury such as that which is called annually 
to pass upon the Carnegie show may be 
trusted to be at least a dozen years behind 
the vanguard of radical thought. That be- 
ing the case, their action this year indicates 
that the time has surely come when even 
the die-hards must at least consider what 
the moderns are striving to say, have been 
saying in fact for the last forty years, and 
this wholely regardless of a consideration 
of one’s personal preferences.” 

The international leads Leila Mechlin in 
the Washington Star to say: “Up to the 
present time, in the minds of the majority 
of persons, art has been synonymous with 
beauty. No longer is this so. The mod- 
ernists who are coming so rapidly to the 





fore and have lately taken front rank po- 
sitions, have little concern for the amenities 
of grace. . . It is very certain, how- 
ever, that as unlovely as this movement is, 
it is not something to dismiss with a shrug 
or a sneer. Revolutions are seldom pleas- 
ure-giving, but they sometimes ultimately 
produce good result. From modernism in 
painting some good results already have ac- 
crued; others are doubtless on their way.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Boston) 
said: “What is now taking place in the 
world of art, as judged by the decidedly 
radical trend of the twenty-sixth Interna- 
tional, is a reversion rather than a novelty, 
The artists are reaching back to grasp the 
old intellectuality in their revolt against 
the stagnation of the mere reproduction or 
even the interpretation of natural objects, 
When viewed in this light, the International 
becomes richly significant. Painters who 
hold the torch of progress are gaining mo- 
mentum in their refusal to accept as an art 
standard the demand of the public for pretty 
pictures, whether they be portraits, land- 
scapes, figure groupings or marines.” 

There was every range of opinion among 
the New York critics, all the way from the 
sophisticated comment of Henry McBride of 
the Sun to Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, who devoted himself to a full page 
of analysis of nations and individuals with- 
out taking up the clash between Modernism 
and Conservatism and who dismisses the 
star of the show by saying quite casually: 
“Matisse is conspicuous and one of his pic- 
tures, the ‘Still Life,’ has been awarded the 
first prize. This is a colorful flower piece, 
well enough painted but in no wise remark- 
able. The main effect is one of a 
capricious crudity.” 

Mr. McBride points out that Matisse is 
already famous, wealthy, and almost 60. 
“To have him suddenly caught up like this 
by Carnegie Institute and held aloft as a 
model for the entire world will require 
many professors and curators of paintings 
to make a right-about-face. Heretofore, 
you know, Henri Matisse has not long been 
overly popular with curators and the num- 
ber of museums in which he is not repre- 
sented is almost 100 percent. of the total.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times says 
that “this year beyond question a Carnegie 
jury is leading not following the public.” 
New ideas remain new, she says, chiefly 
because of “the difficulty of getting people 
to understand a graphic language to which 
they are unaccustomed,—the expressive and 
flexible language of Henri Matisse, for 
example, who have been working thirty 
years to form it.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle found out in Pittsburgh that there 
is deep feeling against the policies of the 
International, and, although she does not 
say so, she leaves the inference that there 
may be trouble between the trustees of 
Carnegie Institute and the director, Hom¢er 
Saint-Gaudens, with whose coming five 
years ago modern art was introduced, “first 
in small homeopathic doses, but soon in 
larger and stronger ones, and with a cor- 
responding disapproval of the sponsors and 
guardians of Carnegie Institute.” 

Andrew Carnegie in his will specified that 
the exhibition was to represent contempo- 
rary art, but also that it was to uplift the 
people through the beauty of art. “And in 
the interpretation of beauty lies the whole 
difficulty,” says Mrs. Read; “modern art 
is distinctly not beautiful—that is to the 


[Continued on page 10] 
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Will Epstein’s Madonna and Child Cause American Sensation? , 





Jacob Epstein and his models for “Ma- 
donna and Child,’—Sunita and Enver. 


Columns and columns of advance publicity 
has been given to Mr. Jacob Epstein, who 
has come from London to his native land for 
an exhibition of sculpture. The New York 
Times of October 30 devoted a page to re- 
productions of his works in rotogravure, and 
on the Sunday before the same paper printed 
a three-column article by Clair Price headed 
“Epstein, Stormy Petrel of Sculpture, Re- 
turns.” % 

Just as Rima, in Hyde Park, was good for 
columns and columns in the London papers 
and over the cables when near-riots were 
organized against it, and just as Mr. Ep- 
stein’s memorial to Oscar Wilde produced 
the same result in Paris, “Madonna and 
Child,” his latest work, when it is shown at 
the Ferargil Galleries, beginning Nov. 14, 
is expected to cause a great controversy in 
America. 

The work, hereby reproduced, differs, of 
course, from the pulchritudinous conception 
of Renaissance art. Both the Madonna and 
the Child have the almost corrugated fea- 
tures that seem to belong to the Epstein 
formula. They are consistently oriental; in 
fact, the sculptor’s models were a Hindu 
woman, Sunita, and her son Enver, with 
whom he was photographed just before he 
sailed for America. The work’s sincerity 
cannot be questioned, but whether it is going 
to create anything like a controversy in 
sophisticated America seems doubtful. Such 
things apparently belong to the more naive 
tendencies of Paris and London. 

Mr. Epstein is naturally a modest sort of 
man, and he has shrunk from the sort of 
publicity that has been thrust upon him in 
the past. When he left for America inter- 
viewers turned in stories to the London 
papers of disagreeable things he was quoted 
to have said about England, and the sculptor 
was made to say that, if he found things 
to his liking in America, he would likely 
stay there. Consequently, if controversies, 
which are things distasteful to him, are not 
started here, there is a likelihood he will 
continue to reside in New York. 

In an interview with the London Sunday 
Observer, Mr. Epstein said: 

“*The Madonna and Child’ is my largest, 
and, I think, best work so far. It is the 
greatest work I have ever undertaken, and 
is above life-size. The Madonna is shown 





seated with the boy Christ standing between 
her knees. Her sitting posture has been 
emphasized in such a way as to suggest 
Permanence. The expression of the face is 
profound and sad. The attitude of her arms 
is to protect her Child against the world. 
Christ is shown looking upwards, His arms 
raised in an attitude of invocation, calling 
the world to Him. 

“I hope the piece will be eventually placed 
in one of the largest cathedrals, either in 
England or America. I should not like it 
to finish up in an art gallery, which is the 
last place any art should go to. The environ- 
ment of such places is totally unsuitable.” 

The Clair Price article in the Times calls 
attention to the fact that Epstein, “a giant 
in the abundance and vigor of his creative 
power,” is now only 47 years old, “and so, 
immense as have been the variety and vol- 
ume of his output in twenty years, he re- 
turns to New York with his ripest work 
probably still ahead of him.” Of the sculp- 
tor’s personality, the article says: 

“There is no finesse about him: he is not 
even picturesque. He wears a black wide- 
brimmed felt hat on his large head, with its 
shock of rebellious black hair. His face is 
pallid, clean-shaven, with black eyes. He is 
usually smoking a cigarette and always 
wears a flannel shirt with a soft collar. His 
large, clumsy-looking hands and his shuf- 
fling gait make him a homely, rugged figure 
whose sole distinction is a kind of lonely 
dignity. Strangers of the ‘highbrow’ type 
make him shy to the point of brusqueness. 
Cultivating friends and having little to say 
to them, he gives the impression of a man 
who has no interests outside his work and 
his family. 

“There is nothing in his appearance to 
indicate the vivid life within. When Epstein 
was asked for a quotation to be used in the 
catalogue of his 1917 exhibition in London 
he proposed ‘I rest silent in my work.’ No 
artist could propose such a quotation with 
more complete right than he. 

“Epstein returns to New York as one of 
the greatest sculptors now working. He has 
reached the point at which his ardent sup- 





“Madonna and Child,” by Jacop Epstein. 


porters feel he can do no wrong; and if the 
many feel he can do no right, it need only 
be observed that the few may be quicker in 
their perceptions than the many. It is per- 
haps too easy to lose patience with the 
English in matters of sculpture and it is 
sometimes necessary to remind ourselves 
that of all the ga‘es of ridicule with which 
the English have favored him from time to 
time, none has attained the fury of what 
the French said and did when the Oscar 
Wilde monument was unveiled in Paris. 

“It is also necessary to remember that 
Epstein has asked much of a people brought 
up in the Royal Academy style of sculp- 
ture.” 





A Richmond Painter 

The Palette Club, Richmond, Ind., opened 
its season with a one-man exhibition of the 
paintings and pastels of its president, Law- 
rence McConaha, which was reviewed in 
the Richmond Palladium by Luther Feeger. 
Several displays of work by the Richmond 
group will be held during the season. 

Versatility, says Mr. Feeger, marks the 
art of Mr. McConaha, from his larger oils, 
in which he handles colors in a “broad and 
daring manner,” to certain of his pastels in 
which he has worked with great delicacy. 
Altogether, 54 pictures were shown, of 
which 43 were in oil. 

Among the works noted by the reviewer 
is “Sunlight and Shadow,” which received 
one of the awards at last spring’s Hoosier 
Salon, in Chicago, and a dynamic “Windy 
Day,” with a foreground of meadow and 
“high poplar trees dominating the center of 
the composition, whipped by a strong wind 
and tossing their branches upward.” 





Within Himself 


The history of any art is a history of 
man’s states of mind and spirit, not of the 
objective world around him. 

—Stark Young, in The Bookman. 





The Stillwell Collection 

Los Angeles will be particularly interested 
in the announcement that the Dr. John E. 
Stillwell art collection is soon to be dispersed 
at the Anderson Galleries in New York. 
Negotiations for the sale of the collection 
to Los Angeles were conducted over a period 
of three years, and a group of citizens en- 
deavored to raise the half million dollars 
necessary to obtain it, but opposition to the 
spending of so much money for old rather 
than modern art proved formidable. Now 
Los Angeles will be curious to know the 
total realized for the collection at auction. 

Dr. Stillwell, now over 70, spent 40 years 
assembling the collection, which includes 
more than a hundred old masters and more 
than a hundred Gothic wood carvings, as 
well as antique furniture and textiles. 

Among the old masters are Raphael’s 
“Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” Frans 
Hals’ “Portrait of a Burger,” Cranach’s 
“Lucretia,” Rubens’ “Thetis Plunging 
Achilles in the Styx,” and Van Orley’s 
“Crucifixion” and “Adoration of the Magi.” 

The Stillwell collection of German Gothic 
wood carvings has been compared with that 
formed by Dr. Bode for the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum. 
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Battle of Glozel 


The report printed in the 1st October num- 
ber of THe Art Dicest that the so-called 
“Glozel treasures,” unearthed at Glozel, near 
Vichy, France, had been “officially declared 
fakes” by the two experts, Camille Jullian 
and René Dussard, seems merely to have 
been a faint prelude to the battle of the 
archeologists that is now raging. Instead 
of settling the matter, the allegation of fak- 
ing has raised such a storm that the French 
government has now declared the site to be 
a national historic monument and put its 
own experts in charge for a sweeping inves- 
tigation, and the Congress of Anthropology, 
meeting at Amsterdam, has declared for an 
international investigation. 

The learned French experts are almost at 
each other’s throats over the authenticity 
of the sculptured vases and clay tablets con- 
taining a prehistoric alphabet, and _ the 
French journals have been impishly encour- 
aging the fight. The profane public has 
been entertained by the spectacle of eminent 
pre-historians calling each other “fool,” 
“idiot,” “forger” and “sot.” The combat 
‘has crossed the Channel even, the London 
newspapers have printed long stories under 
such titles as “The Battle of Glozel” 
(Times) and “A Battle of the Antiqua- 
rians” (Sunday Observer), and the English 
experts have begun crossing swords with 
each other by writing “letters to the editor.” 

In France three armies are in the field, 
each bent on annihilating both the others. 
The generals are Salomon Reinach, eminent 
author and director of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belle Lettres, who cham- 
pions the authenticity of the discoveries and 
assigns them to the neolithic age; Camille 
Jullian, of the same Academy, who declares 
them genuine, but dating no farther back 
than the Gallo-Roman period, and René 
Dussaud, also of the same Academy, but 
conservator of Oriental antiquities at the 
Louvre, who declares that the objects are 
fakes, planted in the ground for the purpose 
of fraud, and who says he will prove it in 
a book he is preparing for the press. 

Is the affair so tremendously important to 
science as to cause these reverberations? 
Undoubtedly it is, because if the discoveries 
are genuine they make necessary practically 
a new conception of the development of 
Western civilization. This is clearly stated 
by the London Sunday Observer: 

“If M. Salomon Reinach’s view is to be 
accepted, we have the proof that, far earlier 
than the Phoenician alphabet, which has 
hitherto been accepted as the beginning of 
our literary civilization, there existed an 
alphabet in Western Europe of which the 
Phoenicians took a part to make up their 
own. This Western European civilization 
was afterwards completely wiped out by the 
invasions of Northern tribes, so completely 
that Spain and Gaul were obliged later on 
to learn writing all over again from the 
Greeks, though they themselves had in ear- 
lier times handed the art to the Phoenicians, 
from whom the Greeks had learnt it. 

“Consequently, although it remains true 
that in the historical period, say, from 1500 

.B. C., civilization came from the East west- 
wards, the East is not really the cradle of 
our civilization, for it had existed first of 
all in the Western Mediterranean and had 
traveled eastwards before it returned to give 
back to the West what it had first taken 
from it. 

“This conclusion affords a triumphant con- 
firmation to the theories of those who had 
maintained that our civilization owed less to 
the East than had been generally believed. 





The same conclusion supplies a fatal con- 
demnation of the arguments of those who 
believe that it is to the original genius of 
the Phoenicians that we owe everything. 

“Now, M. Salomon Reinach has always 
held the first opinion. Prominent among 
those who hold the second is M. René Dus- 
saud.” 

The actual story of the find is told in the 
London Times as follows: 

“Glozel is a hamlet a few miles to the 
south of Vichy, standing amid woodlands 
and poor pasturage farmed by a few peas- 
ants who have wrung a living from it as 
only French peasants can. In March, 1924— 
all the statements are reproduced with re- 
serve—one of the farmers, named Fradet, 
in the course of ploughing came upon a large 
stone which he duly levered out with a 
crowbar. Why it had remained undetected 
throughout generations of farming is not 
explained. But at some later stage, after 
a great many stones had been levered up, 
there appeared on the scene Dr. A. Morlet, 
an antiquary and authority on prehistoric 
remains, living at Vichy, and in April, 1925, 
he had entered into a sort of partnership 
with M. Fradet for making special excava- 
tions. In due time he reported on his work 
to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and gave a truly amazing account 
of the discoveries he claimed to have made. 
The Academy was at first skeptical, but an 
important body of scientists came down to 
Glozel, inspected the site, and while disput- 
ing like scientists as to its date, meaning, 
and influence on current knowledge, agreed 
that the finds marked an important stage in 
the study of early man.” 

Dr. Morlet bears the brunt of the fight, 
but he seems to bear it well. This country 
physician, suddenly thrust into the limelight, 
has been given the freedom of the columns 
of the Mercure de France, and his detractors, 
says the Times, “must at least admit that 
whatever may be the limits of his knowledge 
of pre-history, his skill in polemics is beyond 
question.” 

And the whole of France wonders if the 
government’s investigators and the inter- 
national commission are going to accord this 
provincial physician the mantle of authority 
or brand him one of the biggest fakirs the 
world has ever known. 

It has even been suggested that some 
Modernist manufactured the treasures and 
planted them in Farmer Fradet’s field so as 
to provide himself with a diabolical laugh 
at the expense of the conservative old world. 





Detroit’s New Titian 


Announcement by the New York news- 
papers that the Detroit Art Institute 
had paid $150,000 for Titian’s “The Man 
with the Flute,” is countered by the Art 
Institute with a statement that the price 
has been “greatly exaggerated” and was 
“very much less than that reported in the 
New York papers.” The picture, says the 
Institute, is a consummate example of the 
master, and Dr. William R. Valentiner, the 
director, has been in touch with it since its 
discovery and “was one of the authorities 
who helped to authentic it.” The picture 
was bought from the Van Diemen Galleries. 

The painting, a striking characterization 
in black and gray, with a silvery tone, is an 
example of Titian’s later work, and is be- 
lieved by Dr. Wilhelm von Bode to date 
from about 1560. It is a half length por- 
trait, 30 by 40 inches, of a middle-aged man, 
standing with a flute in his hand. 

The picture is a gift to the Institute by the 
Founders Society. 





Critic Criticized 

Of all the critics who have written upon 
the subject of Prof. Van Dyke’s latest book, 
in which he takes from Rembrandt his 
greatest etchings and bestows them upon his 
followers, not one coming under the atten- 
tion of THe Art Dicest has had a good 
word to say for it. Typical of their esti- 
mates are those of Royal Cortissoz of the 
New York Herald Tribune and Harley Per- 
kins of the Boston Transcript. 

“Prof. Van Dyke appears to distrust the 
variety which most Rembrandt scholars are 
willing to assign to the master,” says Mr. 
Cortissoz, “and the moment he comes upon 
a drawing or an etching which deviates at 
all from his carion he is ready to find some 
other artist for it. It is as though some 
commentator on Whistler, resolved to square 
everything in the etcher’s ceuvre with the 
‘Thames Set,’ were summarily to reject the 
later Venetian subjects as uncharacter- 
istic. aha 

“We find ourselves reflecting upon. what 
is surely the most incongruous state of 
affairs: ever conjured up by a critic. Prof. 
Van Dyke would definitely circumscribe 
Rembrandt. He would leave him the role 
of ‘a portrait painter and little more.’ Yet 
he would gather around that limited type a 
whole nest of singing birds, designers capable 
of dipping the brush in earthquake and 
eclipse, dealers in religious emotion, men 
who were not only portrait painters, but 
much more, picture makers of a high order. 

“Obviously the pupils were bigger men 
than the master. For what, then, did they 
go to Rembrandt? To listen to a ‘guiding 
voice’ which had less behind it than they had 
themselves? Somehow imagination boggles 
at the idea of a portrait painter pure and 
simple exerting any kind of authority over 
a succession of dramatic designers. And 
how incredible is the concatenation of events 
whereby shoals upon shoals of paintings, 
drawings and etchings by those designers are 
presently tied up with the artistic baggage 
of the portrait painter! 

“There is no lasting ‘bite’ to the arguments 
wherewith Prof. Van Dyke seeks to denude 
Rembrandt for the aggrandizement of his 
disciples. Some of their things have crept 
into his ceuvre. But not the sweeping pro- 
portion which he would establish in their 
names.” 

Mr. Perkins goes over the condemned 
etchings in much the same way as Mr. Cor- 
tissoz, and concludes with this paragraph: 

“Rembrandt is regarded as having been 
supreme in arrangement of masses, control 
of details in his pictures and the creation of 
remarkable effects of lighting. It is these 
very qualities which conspicuously distin- 
guish the greatest of his etchings of grouped 
figures, all of which Van Dyke would wrest 
from him. The professor’s latest divaga- 
tions on the Rembrandt premises are accom- 
panied by wanton acts of indiscretion, while 
his creation of pupils out of whole cloth is 
nothing short of obsession.” 


A Debate on Modernism 


Modernism vs, Conservatism is to be the 
subject of a debate at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on Nov. 7, under the auspices 
of the Association of Arts and Indusrties, 
the Art Directors Club and other organiza- 
tions. The Modernist side is to be cham- 
pioned by Irving K. Pond, architect ; Alfonso 
Iannelli, sculptor, and Frank Sohn, presi- 
dent of the Art Directors Club, and the 
Conservative by M. H. Schachner and Miss 
Marion Gheen, interior decorators, and 
James A. Kane, art director. 
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“Live” Museums 


Richard F, Bach, associate in industrial 
arts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
recently wrote a pamphlet on the Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art at Harvard University. It 
contains a preface on “The Museum of 
Service” that clearly states the policies that, 
under Robert W. de Forest’s presidency, 
have converted the Metropolitan from a 
“dead” museum into a “live” one. 

“The museum of service, the museum in 
daily use, the museum an aid to industry, 
the museum an educational instrument— 
these are concepts which have only recently 
struck root in museum theory,” says Mr. 
Bach. “They have grown out of the static 
collection of objects—the mere exhibition, 
in other words—which was the one-time pur- 
pose and high objective of museums. Nor 
has the growth been easy; the soil has been 
favorable, but to weeds as well as grain, 
and the gardeners have too often been more 
willing than skilful. 

“But practice is the surest foundation of 
theory and by dint of much effort and many 
trials certain points of museum theory have 
been established. Of these the one para- 
mount is, in the words of Goode, that a fin- 
ished museum is a dead museum. In effect 
this means two things: first, that the collec- 
tions are themselves alive, subject to con- 
stant modification in terms of acquisition, 
improved arrangement, aggrandizement by 
loans, amendment by special or transient 
collections, retirement of the less desirable, 
and in other ways; secondly, that the useful- 
ness of the material practically, informa- 
tionally and inspirationally to various classes 
of people or types of interest is the real test 
of its value, the measure of its service. ~ 

“For many museums even today and for 
all museums of art twenty years ago, what 
to have and how to show it has been the 
extent of acknowledged public responsibil- 
ity. Today’s museum adds the ideal of use. 
A museum may have little, but use it much 
and it becomes an institution of great public 
importance. Or, a museum may have the 
wealth of empires bound up in its posses- 
sions; set them up for the untrained and so 
unseeing eyes of the multitude and be able 
to write but little to its credit as a servant 
of the community. Robert W. de Forest 
makes it clear that as the muscle may be 
trained to lift, the eye that only looks may 
be trained to see. It is the museum’s task 
to train the eye, which means here the mind, 
to appreciate.” 





“Need a Good Shake” 


Among the various organization of British 
artists bearing impressive names is the Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters, which has just 
held its 44th exhibition. The critics invari- 
ably treat these societies in the self-same 
way, year after year, damning them in the 
first paragraph, and afterwards singling out 
a few works for apologetic praise. 

The Times critic says of the Royal Insti- 
tute’s show that “comparatively few of the 
works represent more than industry and a 
certain amount of skill in the occupation 
indicated by the title of the institute. Pic- 
tures, in the sense of fully organized com- 
positions in paint, are few and far between, 
though there are plenty of works in which a 
great many objects are brought together in 
orderly arrangement and skillfully repre- 
sented.” 

Later, speaking of composition, the critic 
said: “There are several pictures in this 
exhibition which look as if they needed a 





good shake.” 


Californian’s Carved Door Wins Prize 





Carved Redwood Door, by Andrew Bjurman. 


The carved door herewith presented won 
first prize in the division of fine arts at the 
Los Angeles county fair, held late in Sep- 
tember at Pomona. It is the work of the 
sculptor, Andrew Bjurman, of Alhambra. 
The door, which is called “The Parting of 
the Ways,” is constructed of specially treated 
California redwood of unusual grain prop- 
erties, and was both carved and burned. On 


one side is a man and a woman holding 
aloft a child, and on the other two carved 
dragons. When the door was shown last 
spring at the Los Angeles Museum, in the 
seventh annual exhibition of painting and 
sculpture, the art critic of the Times called 
it a “profound human conception” and a 
“superb example of wood craftsmanship,” 
and declared it to be “the outstanding ex- 
hibit in sculpture.” 





Epstein’s Velasquez 

Max Epstein, Chicago collector, has lent 
to the Art Institute Velasquez’s “Portrait of 
Isabella of Bourbon.” The Institute’s Bul- 
Ietin quotes Carl Justi’s book as saying: 
“A good portrait of none of the royal ladies 
of the period would be more acceptable than 
that of Philip IV’s first consort, Isabella,” 
and adds: “Now just such a portrait as he 
might have wished for has come to light 
and been lent to the Art Institute by Mr. 
Epstein.” 

The subject, who was the daughter of 
Henry IV of France and Marie de Medici, 
was an unhappy queen, unloved and intrigued 
against, but she is cheerful enough in the 
Epstein portrait. It dates about 1630. 

“The queen stands in court costume, with 
her right hand resting on the back of a 
chair, her left holding a fan. In the back- 
ground a swirl of curtain lights the sombre- 
ness. The ease of stroke is apparent in the 
skilful handling of the quilted gown, with 
its heavy overlay of silver, in the strings of 
pearls, and in the peaked bodice that gleams 
like steel beneath his brush. The color is 
subtle—the olive-browns and green of low 
intensity contrasting with the fresh water 
color tints of the face. 
not as successful as the painter would later 
have made them.” 


$2,000,000 for Paintings 

By the death in August of the widow of 
the late Frank C. Sumner, Hartford banker, 
business man and politician, the Wadsworth 
Atheneum came into possession of his 
$2,000,000 residuary estate. The income is 
to be used in the purchase of choice paint- 
ings, to establish and develop a collection to 
be known as “The Ella Gallup Sumner and 
Mary Catlin Sumner Collection.” 

An article in the Bulletin of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum says a remark frequently 
heard was, “How did Frank Sumner come 
to leave you that great sum; he was not 
interested in art!” The answer is_ that 
George Gleason Sumner, his older brother, 
former lieutenant governor of Connecticut 
and mayor of Hartford, was an art lover. 
When he left his fortune, much of which 
was derived by marriage, to his brother, it 
was his expressed wish that it be used 
eventually to establish a memorial art col- 
lection for his wife. 


Will Teach Museum Methods 


The University of Rochester has an- 





Only the hands are | 


nounced that a course in museum methods 
will be given in the second half of the 
| present year. 
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Putting American Dynamics Onto Silk 





“Metropolis,” a silk dress design by F. V. Carpenter. 


Does it look like a Modernist painting? 
Well, it isn’t. It is a new silk print for 
dresses designed by F. V. Carpenter, and it 
belongs to what the Art Center, New York, 


calls “a new school of applied design.” It is 
part of an exhibition at the Center held 
under the title “Americana Prints.” The 


designs “represent a successful attempt to 
translate graphically to silk dress fabric 


something of the dynamic force of contem- | 


porary American life, imbuing the abstrac- 
tions with decorative and wearable 
acter.” 

The artists are not Modernists at all, but 
men and women who have achieved fame as 
illustrators and designers. 

“Metropolis,” by Mr. Carpenter, repro- 
duced above, represents Fifth avenue traffic 


char- 


| 
| 


at its most dynamic; then there is Rhap- 
sody,” by John Held, Jr., a dedication to 
classic jazz; “Cinema,” by Ralph Barton, a 
galaxy of Hollywood notables; “Ticker 
Tape” and “Pegs” by Charles B. Falls; 
“April,” by Clayton Knight, a skyscraper 
view of umbrellas; “Thrills,” by Dwight 
Taylor, a conception of a Coney Island roller 
coaster, and “Buttons and Thread,” an amaz- 
ing study by Steichen, the photographer. 
Perhaps the greatest novelty, however, is 
found in the “Message” prints by Ruzzie 
Green. These are patterns of scrambled 
letters which spell out such communications 
as “Cheerio,” “It” and “Je t’aime.” The 
arrangement of letters makes an excellent 


| design and the messages themselves, borne 


on spring frocks, may be of 
value to the inarticulate flapper. 


inestimable 





The Pioneer Woman 


When the models of “The Pioneer 
Woman” were on exhibition at the Texas 
State Fair, Paul S. Leeper wrote this in the 
Denison Herald: 

“Every one of the sculptors knew when 
he undertook a model for this country-wide 
wote that he must, to win, please a popular 
fancy. I do not believe that a popular vote 
will select the best of the models for the 
Cherokee Strip. The man who is leading 
thus far—I believe it is Bryant Baker— 
made his model to order for the sweet tooth. 
I am afraid he is going to win. If he does, 
it will be because he has presented the 
“peepul’ with a nice box of candy. I'll say 
that from the house tops. 

“Personally, I have a weakness for Ma- 
honri Young’s conception. It has a stark 
nobility, and a truth, and, for lack of a 
better word—a pathos. Jo Davidson’s is a 
portrait of Aunt Polly looking down the lane 
for Tom Sawyer. Maurice Sterne’s entry 
is atavistic: it is at the other extreme from 
Baker’s sentimental movie version. Arthur 
Lee got his wires crossed and dressed grand- 
ma in tulle—and nothing else. That will 
mever, never do! She may not have had the 
fancy underthings women now wear, but her 





mother hubbard covered her better than that. 

“Anyway, go and see them, and cast your 
vote, or forever hold your peace. Because 
the model selected is going to be enlarged 
and set up in the prairie to be seen for a 
thousand years—if the prairie lasts that 
long.” 





Carnegie Verdict 
[Concluded from page 6] 


powers that rule the International.’ She 
thinks that if the serious group of artists 
who formed the 1927 jury were willing to 
give the first prize to the leader of the 
moderns, it ought to convince Pittsburgh 
that there must be something in it.” 

Most remarkable of all the criticisms is 
that of F. W. Eddy in the World, who asks: 
“Why did the jury give all the prizes to 
flower and figure fripperies, to the neglect 
of the solid stuff, in an exhibition of 400 
paintings?” Mr. Eddy does not object to 
Matisse, but he contends that the “Still- 
Life” is not representative either of his 
latest or his best and characterizes all the 
Matisse pictures at the show as “little 
better than studio sweepings.” 





Just Travelogues 


In the course of her review recently of an 
exhibition that did not review very well— 
that of fifty-seven paintings culled by Wana- 
maker’s from the French salons of 1927— 
Dorothy Grafly had this to say in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger: 

“The mad chase of men and women of 
the brush for ‘something to paint’ has, espe- 
cially in America, led to an overenthusiasm 
for landscape and marine that, while raising 
our artists to the first rank of nature inter- 
preters, has so centered their minds upon 
seeing a canvas ready-made on hill or dale 
that the creative spirit, as contrasted with 
the spirit of discovery, is held in abeyance. 
Our artists, had they lived some hundreds 
of years ago, might have been Columbuses 
and Magellans, recording their discoveries 
with the same zest that they now lavish upon 
the travel sketch. 

“In fact, so many of our American exhi- 
bitions are trave!ogues in paint that the 
work of men who do not rely upon _ nature 
to do their thinking for them is as rare as 
it is welcome. 

“Shadows cast by the desert sun differ in 
color, in shape and in their atmospheric 
effect upon the landscape from the Eastern 
variety. This interesting bit of information 
is recorded in paint, and individuals who 
have found fascination in the picture seek 
its original, and nod their heads and say, 
‘Yes, it really is just as vivid, isn’t it?’ or 
shake their heads instead and wag a critical 
finger at the artist’s back, ‘Not at all the 
way I see it.’ 

“In some such fashion the great ‘I’ has 
entered art, and has become so swollen that 
the artist who paints because he has a burn- 
ing message to convey is even more rare 
than the artist who thinks for himself. 

“Nor has the so-called ‘modern’ art al- 
tered the situation materially. It has pro- 
duced a few great experimenters, but in 
its wake have come the thousands who imi- 
tate, not nature, but the fancies of men.” 





Billboard Victory Won 


The beginning of the victory over the 
billboard nuisance is announced by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
reports that, as a result of the campaign 
being conducted by it and eight other co- 
operating organizations, 141 national adver- 
tisers and 16 of the leading advertising 
agencies of the country have endorsed the 
policy of restricting billboards to commercial 
districts. 

“We are heartily in sympathy,” wrote one 
of the country’s biggest advertisers. “The 
beauty of the roadways of America is an 
invaluable national asset.’ Another de- 
clared: “We realize that advertising which 
of itself stimulates objections on the part 
of those to whom it is addressed has very 
little likelihood of accomplishing its object.” 





A Scotch Gift 


He is a canny man and a gude Scot, is 
Sir James Murray, and he believes in a gift 
doing double duty. So, when he wrote from 
London the other day to the Town Council 
of Aberdeen offering $50,000 for the en- 
largement of the Aberdeen Art Gallery he 
made it a condition of the gift that the 
council obtain powers to increase the maxi- 
mum art gallery rate from Yd. to 1d. So 
Aberdeen must decide whether to let Sir 
James’ $50,000 get away, which would be a 
pity, or visit upon itself a wee bit of a tax. 
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| Téman Presents Model Art Display at Her State Exposition 





Colonial Room, Texas State Exposition. 


The art world has not yet fully awakened 
to the fact that some of the state fairs have 
developed high class art exhibitions, which, 
though open for only a few days, make up 
for their brevity by reaching many thousands 
of persons, and creating lasting impressions 
on the younger generation. The quality of 
some of these exhibitions is so high that it 
makes a ‘direct appeal to art lovers, even 
though they be sophisticated. 

Texas has such an exhibition in the fine 
arts section of the “state exposition” held at 
Austin—you will note that Texas has out- 
grown the term “state fair.” It is in charge 


of Professor Samuel E. Gideon of the Uni- | 


versity of Texas. Housed in a two-storied, 


brick, unused army barracks, it has an entire | 


floor of six galleries, each more than 30 
by 60 feet. 
This year the place of honor—the first 


and Santa Fe artists, and many famous 
names appeared. Another gallery was de- 
voted to fifty paintings by Texas artists, a 
group, selected by a jury, that had been on 
| tour for a year and which included Dawson 
| Watson, who won the $5,000 prize, and Jose 
Arpa, who won the $1,000 prize, in last 
year’s San Antonio wild flower painting con- 
| test. A third gallery housed a central Texas 

group of painters and other rooms contained 
textiles, antiques, public school art and pho- 





tography. 
| Professor Gideon wrote to THE Art 
Dicest: “The gallrey devoted to antiques 


gallery—was given over to paintings by Taos | 


was well filled with heirlooms brought out ~ 





Picture Wall, Texas State Exposition. 


to Texas from the old states by the pioneers. 
There were ox yokes, old buckets, spinning 
wheels, decorated chests, wedgewood, rare 
china, candle moulds, bullet moulds, ancient 
coins and weapons, old pictures, ancient cos- 
tumes, early fashion plates, broadaxes, fine 
o:d pressed and moulded glassware, pickle 
bottles, candlesticks, charm strings and all 
sorts of copper and pewter kitchenware.” 

Paul S. Leeper in the Denison Herald 
thought the exposition afforded a good 
chance to study standard art before proceed- 
ing to Modernism, “just as it is well for a 
painter to know how to draw before speak- 
ing of the ‘mere photography’ of, say, Velas- 
quez.” He mentioned, in passing, a young 
painter from Nebraska who once said: “But 
one cannot go on forever painting Botti- 
cellis, can one?” 





So Beautiful! 


If you are annoyed that whole stretches 
of lovely countryside are disfigured by signs 
telling you what kind of cigarettes, tires, 
face creams, bacon and hotel accommodation 
to buy, all you have to do is consider that 
the screaming billboards are a part of the 
glorious pulsating life of today and they 
will straightway be transfixed with beauty 
and become a joy forever. At least, this— 
or something like it—is what Dr. M. Luck- 
iesh, director of the Lighting Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, told the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America at its recent convention in 
Atlantic City. 


“A smoking chimney,” declared the 
speaker, “considered by itself and in the ab- 
stract, can scarcely be said to be a beautiful 
object. But what is more thrilling and 
inspiring than a smoking chimney when we 
know that it is an outward sign of intense 
modern activity—of mass production, of 
mechanical slavery substituted for human 
slavery, of modern devises which increase 
comfort and happiness! What is more won- 
derful and thrilling than a great group of 
smoking chimneys when viewed with modern 
industry and its effects in mind! 

“To one who thinks in terms of the pres- 
ent as compared with the past, these smok- 
ing chimneys not only mean progress, but 
in this sense, as compared to past slavery 
and relative discomfort, they are beautiful. 
After all, beauty is a relative term and 
something which is beautiful in one setting 


or from one viewpoint may be ugly in a | 


different environment or from a different 
mental viewpoint. 
“So it is with the media of outdoor adver- 


tiful as a part of modern activity and 
progress, an electric sign or a poster with 
its scintillating and brilliant color seen 
against the relative monotony of a landscape 
or aganist the dark background of night, can 
be and is even more beautiful.” 





Question 
All morning long 
A young sparrow 
Chirping on the window-ledge 
Of my office 
Has distracted me from the column 
Of figures 
It is my task to add. 


Why is it that I, 
A clear-headed young man, 
Devoting my life 
To debits and credits, 
Am confused 
By anything as aimless 
As a bird 
Wasting its life 
In song? 
—Le Baron Cooke in Braithwaite’s 
Anthology of Verse. 





Dawn of an Idea 
When an idea rises on the horizon the 
temperature of the soul is usually very cold. 
—Ezra Pound. 








tising. If a smoking chimney can be beau- | 





A New Museum 


In 1887 Prince Henry of Bourbon, accom- 
panied by a German art expert, visited Japan 
and China and bought enormous quantities 
of art objects, which were very cheap be- 
cause the Japanese had turned to Occidental 
ways and wanted to get rid of their old 
possessions. When his purchases arrived im 
Venice, filling 1,500 cases, they were stored 
in the Palazzo Vendramin Calergi. 

The collection remained intact for 21 
years, then it was bought by Herr Trau, a 
Viennese dealer, who undertook to sell it 
piecemeal. The World War interrupted 
him, and when the Italian government seized 
his property, still in Venice, there were stifl 
15,000 items. Now the experts have selected 
the best 5,000 pieces and there has just been 
opened at Venice the new Museum of Ori- 
ental Art. The collection is especially rich 
in lacquer, arms and armor. 





An Indian Etcher 


For the first time in history London has 
seen the work of an Indian engraver, Mukul 
Dey, who has shown his drypoints. His ast 
had hitherto become known through his ser- 
sitive line drawings of the Ajanta and 
Bagh frescoes. The critics found that im 
his etchings the artist retained “his interest 
in native subjects and legends, and also to 
a great extent the native style of drawing, 
responding to Western influence chiefly im 
increased depth of atmosphere.” 
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“Pop” Hart Will Soon Be Wending His Way 


= 


“The Jury,” by George O. (“Pop”) Hart. 


“Pop” Hart is by way of having a cele- 
bration because Preston Harrison, Los An- 
geles connoisseur, has just bought a group 
of ten of his water colors for the Los 
Angeles Museum.: His annual New York 
exhibition is now being held at the Down- 
town Galtery, 113 West 13th St., and after 
it is over America’s champion peripatetic 
artist will take up his rambles 





to Mexico 


| or some other place where life hasn’t become 


too attenuated, and where he can gather up 


| inspiration for the discontented ones back 


home. 

Arthur Egner of the Newark Museum has 
perhaps the biggest collection of George O. 
Harts in the world. He owns 43 water 
colors and 60 prints, besides one work in 


| which the veteran actually did it with oils. 





$100,000 Refused 


E. C. Babcock, New York dealer, is tell- | 


incident in which an offer of 
$100,000 made by one col‘ector to another 
for a picture by an American master of the 
past generation was refused. 

“And this reminds me,” he said, “that I 
was called a robber when, fifteen years ago, 
I obtained the price of $30,000 for a Win- 
slow Homer from the Worcester Museum. 
That picture is today worth twice the 
amount that the museum paid for it. As 
my associate, Mr. Dalesio, said a few years 
ago, the day of the $200,000 American paint- 
ing is not far distant. We have begun to 
realize that we have old masters of our own, 
and the realization is good for us.” 


ing of an 
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England’s ‘“Peasant-Art”’ 


England is getting very much interested 


| in its own “peasant-art,” and an exhibition 


of rural handcraft has just been held at the 
Imperial Institute, London, in which every 
county was represented save one. There are 
3.878 women’s institutes in England and 
Wales, and their products, says the London 
Times, have “the simple charm of the un- 
hindered peasant-art of the Continent.” 

Some of the institutes work co-operatively, 
which reminded the Times of an early effort 
which “comprised the cleaning and prepara- 
tion of a fleece by one set of members, the 
dyeing of it with natural dyes from the 
hedgerows (as some of the Scottish tartans 
were dyed) by another, the spinning by 
another, and the making of it into a rug 
by a fourth group.” 





Notable Lecture Courses 
Among many other lectures arranged for 
the the Museum has an- 
nounced two series of extraordinary inter- 
est,—one a course of thirty on “The History 
of Design” by Henry Hunt Clark, director 
of design at the museum’s school, and an- 
other of .eight on “The Appreciation of 
Painting and Sculpture” by Walter H. Sipie 

of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard. 


season, 3oston 





Frank B. Kelley’s Pottery 

Beginning November 8, lovers of pottery 
will have the chance to see, at the Art Cen- 
ter, New York, a collection of Frank B. 
Kelley’s Reuss pottery, in many varieties of 
glazes. He employes the more difficult 
method of open firing, by means of which 
greater brilliancy of texture and color are 
obtained. 





—— 


A Modern Museum 


The New Art Circle, directed by J. B. 
Neumann, international art dealer, is incor- 
porating with the aim of creating a group 
of artists and art lovers to promote the 
establishment of a Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City. 


“Nowhere in the United States,” says a 
statement issued by Mr. Neumann, “do we 
have a museum devoted to modern art such 
as exists in Berlin, Paris, Moscow, and 
many other cities. And yet we are the most 
modern country in the world. In our archi- 
tecture, literature, and music we see the hand 
of art creating and symbolizing our mode of 
life. Their statement to the public is wide- 
spread and easily accessible. But a Similar 
function of painting and sculpture is left to 
be nurtured by a handful of dealers and col- 
lectors. Only through the creation of a 
museum devoted exclusively to the art of 
our time can the public acquire intimacy 
with these forms of expression that are 
essential to a comprehensive construction of 
our day.” 

Elaborating his views for THE Art 
Dicest, Mr. Neumann said: “New York, 
the most modern of great cities, must have 
the most modern art museum. The purpose 
of our group will be to get together a 
nucleus of art works as a beginning for such 
an institution. Artist members, patrons of 
such members, collectors, and others with an 
esthetic purpose will be asked to co-operate. 
We hope to create at first a small gallery, 
and then a larger and larger one. 

“The Metropolitan does little for modern 
art. It has not even a wing devoted to it. 
The Duncan Phillips Gallery in Washington, 
the Barnes Foundation in Philadelphia, and 
the Birch Bartlett collection in Chicago are 
not sufficiently accessible to the public, and 
they are a long way from New York. 

“Every effort will be made to avoid mak- 
ing our group as arbitrary as academic 
bodies usually become, and also to prevent 
its becoming as dispersive as the Indepen- 
dents. The trouble with the Independents is 
that they have no esthetic purpose, and their 
exhibitions lead them into no plan of action 
beyond their annual shows. How to prevent 
our organization from hardening into an 
inflexible formalism is the main problem. 
Men of the Archipenko type and women of 
the Tennessee Mitchell type, and other such 
artists as Max Weber, Maurice Becker, 
Isabella Howland, Bernard Karfiel, Walt 
Kuhn and a large number of others whom 
I could name would probably be big enough 
and sufficiently confidence-inspiring to do 
much toward creating the nucleus of a great 
Museum of Modern Art.” 
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Ancient Athens 


An anonymous American has guaranteed 
$2,500,000 to pay for the excavation of 25 
acres of ground in the heart of classic 
Athens, which is expected to yield numerous 
and priceless treasures. The art world is 
wondering if the donor is John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who has given millions for the 
restoration of the royal palaces at Versailles 
and Fontainebleau. 

The American School for Archaeological 
Studies at Athens has obtained from the 
Greek Government concessions to dig up the 
site of the Agora, or marketplace, which 
was in ancient times covered with temples, 
libraries and other public edifices and full of 
artistic treasures described by Cicero, Pau- 
sanias and other classic writers. Great 
buildings were erected there by Greek and 
non-Greek rulers from Pericles to Hadrian. 

Prof. Edward Capps, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who conducted the Greek negotia- 
tions, declared he did not know the name of 
the donor of the $2,500,000, the gift having 
come through Col. Arthur Woods of New 
York. The sum of $250,000 has already 
been provided and the rest guaranteed, with 
certain conditions, however, which provide 
for the withdrawal of the backer in case it 
is felt that satisfactory co-operation is not 
forthcoming from the Greek Government. 
The successive governments which have been 
in power in Athens for the past five years 
have heartily favored the plans of Professor 
Capps, but the matter is complicated by a 
variety of local political considerations and 
of local real estate interests eager to achieve 
the highest returns. Several thousand people 
live on the site and about $1,000,000 worth 
of modern property will have to be destroyed. 

Premier Mussolini has shown eagerness to 
obtain this site, it was said recently, and 
would undoubtedly ask for the transference 
of the concession to him if anything caused 
the withdrawal of the Americans. Musso- 
lini is today the greatest patron of archae- 
ology in Europe, because of his eagerness to 
restore consciousness of the Roman Empire. 

The work of excavation will be done with 
extreme care. Pick and shovel will hardly 
be used, and much of the work will be done 
with brush and knife. Even the buildings 
now occupying the site will be removed 
piece by piece, because in their walls and 
foundations are architectural fragments, bas 
reliefs and torsos, as well as stones engraved 
with old treaties, dedications and epitaphs. 
Every fragment, above or below ground, 
will be assigned on charts to the exact loca- 
tion found. Eventually the classic city will 
be restored in so far as is possible. 

In some places the classic level will be 
reached at the depth of a few feet, in others, 
where the rains have washed sediment, it is 
30 feet down. 

The Greek nation will profit by actual 
ownership of most of the treasures found, 
as under the agreement the Americans are 
to keep only the “duplicates” of objects 





Plaster Casts 








PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog, 
144 pages, $1.00 


FLORENTINE ART 


PLASTER CO. 
2217 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








Cleveland Museum Acquires a Fine Weir 





“Building a Dam, Shetucket,” by J, Alden Weir. Courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has just 
acquired for the J. H. Wade Collection a 
splendid Connecticut landscape by J. Alden 
Weir (1852-1919), “Building a Dam, She- 
tucket,” a late work, painted in 1908. . The 
picture, which was shown in the memorial 
exhibition held at the Metropolitan Museum, 
is described in the Cleveland Museum’s 
Bulletin as “the typical New England scene 





Weir loved to paint; not the obvious village 
street, not the New England of the tourist, 
but the New England of quiet, retired spots 
known only to one who has lived among 
them and loved them. It has the fine flavor 
of a precious moment snatched from the 
busy whirl, a moment of contentment and 
contemplation, a moment when the nervous 
system is relaxed and the tempo of life takes 
up an even beat.” 





already represented in the Greek National 
Museum. 

Prot. Capps will arrange with American 
universities for the special training of stu- 
dents to equip them for work in Athens. 
The services of a great many specialists in 
inscriptions, classical art and architecture, 
numismatics and history will be needed. 

The results of minor excavations make it 
absolutely certain that the twenty-five acres 
are rich in archaeological treasures. A tun- 
nel, which was run through as part of the 
underground railway to Piraeus, produced a 
museum full of antiquities. Many Greek 
families living on the site are known to 
possess secretly collections of importance 
dug up in their back yards, such collections 
being concealed because the Greek law makes 
such finds property of the government and 
requires all citizens to declare them. Their 
exportation is absolutely forbidden, although 
a great bootlegging trade exists and mu- 
seums all over the world patronize the 
smugglers. 





Toulouse-Lautrec Collection 
A collection of lithographs by Toulouse- 
Lautec has been purchased for the Chicago 
Art Institute by Charles F. Glore, who has 
been elected a trustee to fill the place of 
Marshall Field, who has relinquished the 
post because of his absence from Chicago. 





Restoration of Antiques 








C. CHIANTELLI & Co. 
Restorer of Any Valuable Object of Art 
Paintings Relined for the Trade 
572 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 








Frans Hals for Los Angeles 
A portrait of a young man standing in 
front of a curtain, acquired by Willets J. 
Hole from the Wilshire Art Galleries, Los 
Angeles, has been authenticated by Dr. 
Wilhelm von Bode as an “excellent sketch” 
by Frans Hals, dating about 1630. 





Packing and Shipping 








Charles Pottier 


Packer and Shipping Agent 
14, Rue Gaillon, Paris 


Packer for the Metropolitan Museum 
New York 











R. LERONDELLE 


PACKER AND AGENT 


for the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, etc. 


76 Rue Blanche, Paris IX 


Cable Address: LERONDELLE—PARIS 














Artists’ Packing & Shipping eal 
139 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK 
WORKS OF ART 
PACKED—MOVED—SHIPPED 
EVERYWHERE—FOR EVERYBODY 
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PRINTS FOR SMALL GIFTS 


Students’ Rooms, Bridge Prizes, Birthdays 
Inexpensive signed prints of fine quality. Dog 
studies, suitable for framing, at $2.00 un- 
matted, or $2.50 on 11 by 14 inch mat. Other 
subjects at $1.25, $5.00, $8.00, $10.00. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore, Hingham Center, Mass. 











New York Season 


A group of Philadelphia painters came up 
to New York with an exhibition at Wil- 
denstein’s, and it gave Henry McBride of 
the Sun a chance to start the season happily 
by distributing tantalizing praise and so- 
phisticated comment. He took up Franklin 
Watkins first, whose style he called “un- 
Philadelphian,” and who “submits a study 
of a lady who makes you conscious of her 
stockings, and who, therefore, is probably 
no better than she should be. With the 
indifference of a Felicien Rops to moral 
questions the artist paints this questionable 
lady as well as he is able, and since he is 
able, he is able to do quite a lot for her. 
That is probably all right. I recall that 
Titian in his ‘Sacred and Profane Love’ 
did quite as much for his profane exainple 
as for his sacred example. Artists are not 
called upon to judge in these matters.” 

Taking up Arthur Carles, who has just 
won a prize at Chicago, he says this artist 
“is a painter of the abstract who somietimes 
goes off into confusion, but who, even at 
his most confused, is always the painter.” 
Adolph Borie, he says, “seems to have im- 
proved his eye for color; he sees now very 
clearly in prismatics.” Earl Horter, he de- 
clares, “is distinctly the Cubist; he also has 
had his eyes opened lately to color and sces 
clearly.’ Hugh Brechenridge and Carroll 
Tyson he calls the “conservative members 
of the group,”—the latter remaining “an 
impressionist of 1910, or thereabout, though 
the heavens fall,” and the former having 
two still-lifes “a la Signac.” Henry Mc- 
Carter was the other member of the group. 

* * * 


Is Eugene Higgins, one of America’s best 
painters but whose works have been so som- 
bre in key and so tinged with melancholy 
that they have heretofore appealed solely 
to rare spirits, going to put enough bright- 
ness and lightness in his work to gain the 
eye of the crowd? It gave one a start 
of surprise to read this in the Post’s re- 
view of an exhibition of his new Irisi 
nictures at Babcock’s: “There is much in 
the exhibition to confirm one in previous 
impressions of this artist’s work and much 
to surprise one in a new note, both of color 
and humor.” 

Referring to his older work Miss Breun- 
ing said: “It is part of this artist’s power 
and individuality that his figures seem to 
belong to their setting with an inevitability 
that could find no other fitting expression. 
They have, for all their tinge of melan- 
choly and harshness of realism, a fierce in- 
tensity of life and dramatic vigor.” And 
then: “In the new canvases, that surprise 
one, there is still this intensity, this power 
to give weight and mass to form and endow 
life with a tragic undertone, but there are 
also clear, bright notes of color splashes 
of light on green turf; a long, low farm- 
house stretches out its length in a biond 
warmth of tones.” 

* * * 

Is Henry Schnakenberg just about to step 
out as a “best seller?” The critics seem 
to think so, for they find that his new pic- 
tures, on exhibition at Kraushaar’s, have ac- 
quired many of the elements that make 
for popularity. Henry McBride in the Sun 
says: 

“Mr. Schnakenberg steadily progresses in 
the technical specialities for which he has 
always had a predilection. He knows how 
to say what he has to say in a clear fashion. 
He knows the art of making his pictures 
‘carry,’ and he becomes more certain and 
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more simple in his designs. He has nothing 
to fear from chance neighbors in mixed ex- 
hibitions, for his compositions are so mass- 
ively put together that they take care oi 
themselves and stick out in any show. For 
all these reasons, as an artist he seems built 
for the public exhibitions, and is in direct 
line for all the honors of officialdom.” 
Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle noted “a new freshness and depth 
of color, plus his always profound knowl- 
edge of form, which makes his new work 
not only of a higher order, technically speak- 
ing, but superficially more appealing.” And 
Margaret Breuning in the Post feels that 
“his work is much freer, no longer hardened 
into occasional immobility by tight drawing 
or frozen with harsh grays. His whites, 
too, are much purer and have a luminous 


softness.” Poa Gas 


Chicago will be eager to know what New 
York thought of Salcia Bahnc, who had her 
first metropolitan showing at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries. Henry McBride in the 
Sun declared the artist to be “a young lady 
who has either had already a great deal 
of experience in living or who has garnered 
a great many conclusions as to living from 
the experiences of others. . . . Merely 
reading the Chicago newspapers is a liberal 
education in itself. Still, one would hardly 
expect a Chicagoan to be quite so—Rus- 
sian. . . . Taking one thing with an- 
other, elderly people seeing such paintings 
coming from the studio of a young lady 
are inclined to shake their heads and wonder 
what the world is coming to.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post said: 
“This young artist appears to have exuber- 
ance of vitality and power of execution. 
Her draughtsmanship and color are both 
excellent and highly personal. In the big 
canvas, ‘Shulamite,’ her vitality carries her 
through with no lapses in performance to a 
triumphant finish. ‘Judith,’ executed with 
good draughtsmanship, is a handsome can- 
vas, its big rhythms and pattern of spaces 
and figures given a harmonious coherence 
of impression.” 





Tintoretto for Melbourne 


A portrait of the Doge Pietro Loredano, 
looking very old and querulous and thin- 
whiskered, by Tintoretto, has been acquired 
by the National Gallery of Victoria, Mel- 
bourne, out of the Felton Bequests. It had 
belonged to Prince Lichnowsky, German 
ambassador in London at the outbreak of the 
war. 
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PANELLED ROOMS 


Vernay 


ENGLISH FURNITURE - PORCELAIN 
SILVER - POTTERY & GLASSWARE 








NEW YORK: 19 East 54th Street 
LONDON, W.., 217, Piccadilly 


























GAINSBOROUGH The Milch Galleries 


GALLERIES, Inc. AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 


Fine Painting s SCULPTURE 


Exhibitions 
8 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 
‘Rare Antiques 33 57 


Members Associated Dealers in American Art 






































222 Central Park South HHRICH 
New York GALLERIES 








November 8-19, Inclusive 


PAGET-FREDERICKS — Exhibition 
of imaginative paintings and 
drawings. 

OLIVER DENNETT GROVER, A. 
N. A.—Memorial exhibition of 
paintings. 

S M. RUSSELL—Memor- 
ial exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture. 


Open Daily 9to 5:30. Sat. tolp.m. 











Visitors Cordially Welcome 
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ST. LOUIS 


ART GALLERIES 


36 East 57th Street 
New York 








ROBERT C. VOSE 
(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 


MAX SAFRON, Director 
GORDON DUNTHORNE 
PUTT 


1205 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











High Class 
Paintings 
: Bought and Sold 





4398 Olive Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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ETCHINGS 
The NEW GALLERY ph 
EARLY MAPS 
PAINTINGS - 
by 

MERTON CLIVETTE vmageesensl GALLERIES 
seateees PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 

OBJETS D’ART 
600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 
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Economics and Art 


Germain Seligmann, head of the interna- 
tional art firm of Jacques Seligmann & Co., 
on his return to New York explained to 
Tue Art Dicest some of the economic 
vagaries of the art situation, especially as 
regards Paris and conditions growing out 
of the price of the franc. Readers will 
remember that in the Polés auction last 
spring the sale of a secretary for 706,000 


Seligmann discussed this and told why the 
sensation was caused in spite of the fact 
that $30,000 for a masterpiece of cabinetry 
was not unusual before the war. 

“Since the war,” he said, “we have wit- 
nessed a very curious phenomenon—the great 
rise in prices of the lower quality of pictures 
and antiques and the drop in the value of the 
very fine examples, which have increased by 
only two or three times their original value 
in francs, whereas they should have in- 














francs caused a sensation in Paris. Mr. | creased by five times, the French franc 
Art Auctions Art Auctions 
, AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


, tions. 
public auction. 


ee 





cv se cya 56 


IMPORTANT & VALUABLE PAINTINGS 
f BY THE OLD MASTERS } 


“THE FOREMOST COLLECTION OF 
k GOTHIC CARVINGS IN AMERICA” ; 


VELVETS, BROCADES 
, & OTHER FABRICS 


MIRRORS, CLOCKS, GIRANDOLES 
FURNITURE, ETC. 
A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR 


TO BE SOLD AT UNRESERVED PUBLIC SALE é 
THURSDAY & FRIDAY AFTERNOONS & EVENINGS 
& SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
DECEMBER FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, President} 
oo PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK ° 


OF THE SALE BY AUCTION OF 
THE IMPORTANT 


ART COLLECTION | 


, FORMED BY 


DR. JOHN E. STILLWELL 


9 WEST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 


{ For the last forty years, there has been formed by 
a medical practitioner of the city of New York an 
aggregation of works of art which for sheer variety 
2 and merit, embracing as it does almost every con- 
ceivable form of art, it would be difficult to dupli- 
cate in Europe or America among private collec- 
This collection is now to be dispersed by 


cy 


56. 
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Wett, etc. 








A COLLECTION OF OLD PAINTINGS 


By Coques, Desportes, Gainsborough, Gossaert, Peter Lely, 
Lingelback, Palamedes, Raeburn, Schalcken, van der Velde, de 


RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART & SOME DRAWINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS 


will be put on sale by auction, on account of undivided inheritance, at 
the HOTEL DROUOT, Rooms 7 and 8, Paris, on November 23, 1927, at 
2 o'clock, by Me. Henri Baudoin, 1, Rue Grange-Bateliére, assisted by the 
expert, Me. Jules Féral, 7, Rue St. Georges. 























being today only one-fifth its pre-war value. 

“Items of inferior quality, for which there 
is a larger clientele, have gone up by leaps 
and bounds and to such an extent that one 
can forsee in the next few years a decided 
drop in value. However, the contrary will 
be true of the higher class of pictures, 
tapestries, works of art and furniture. Some 
of them are not yet at their gold value, and 
as soon as stabilization of French currency 
will have been effected, we will see a read- 
justment. 

“An interesting instance this year was 
the Polés auction in Paris. When foreign- 
ers, calculating in gold and using pre-war 
values as a standard, ran up the prices to 
what looked like high prices in francs, the 
French people as a whole were at a loss to 
realize what was going on. They were 
stupefied at the prices fetched by an upright 
desk of the Louis XV period, around which 
keen competition took place, and which was 
knocked down to the Petit Palais, one of the 
Paris museums, for 706,000 francs. Ap- 
plause was heard in the big auction room at 
this ‘record price’ for a single piece of furni- 
ture. What the French people did not real- 
ize was that in gold this price was only 
$30,000. We have known in pre-war times 
similar prices, and higher ones, for very 
fine French furniture. 

“In two or three years, taking as a matter 
of course the official stabilization of French 
currency, which is bound to take place 
shortly, a similar piece of furniture will 
bring, if auctioned, a very much _ higher 
price.” 

Mr. Seligman said another factor was the 
normal and steady increase in the value of 
old works of art, due to increasing scarcity. 





The Jew and Modernism 


The victory of Modernism at the Pitts- 
burgh International found F. Valentine 
Dudensing just opening an exhibition by 
thirty-nine Americans selected from past 
shows of the Society of Independent Art- 
ists, at his gallery, 43 East 57th St., New 
York. 

“Tt is especially to the Jews,” he said, 
“that we owe the advance in artistic appre- 
ciation that has been made in the last 
decade. The Jews are forward-looking, they 
are not afraid of doing things unconven- 
tionally, differently, individually. Intellec- 
tually and artistically they have made great 
achievements. 

“But many fine artists of other races and 
faiths are producing great pictures, full of 
charm and individuality and feeling in what 
is called the modernistic way. Of course, 
all great art was* modernistic when it was 
produced, and there is a kinship between the 
primitives of every country and the Modern- 
ists of this day, and between the most orig- 
inal and the greatest painters of any itme 
and the great painters of any other time. 

“It is the scholiasts, the painters who re- 
fine their art down to the point where’ there 
is no art left, and who seek to please lovers 
of the obvious and the easily understood, 
who become the academicians. Patrons of 
this gallery understand originality of view- 
point. They don’t have to be educated as 
to who, what and why in the case of Matisse 
or of any other artist.” 





Sir Robert Witt Tours America 


Sir Robert Witt, trustee of the National 
Gallery, London, is on a tour of inspection 
of the American museums. He was ten- 
dered a luncheon by the officials of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. 
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“Fontarabie,” by Marquet. 


At the gallery of De Hauke & Company, 
3 E. sist St., has been inaugurated a triology 
of French painting as it exists in France 
today. In the first display, to continue for 
two weeks, from Oct. 29 to Nov. 12, are 
represented painters who have won recogni- 
tion in France and in the United States. 
The other shows will comprise artists recog- 
nized in France but little known here as yet. 

Mr. De. Hauke has arranged this series as 
a protest against the Carnegie International, 
in which only well-known artists are repre- 
sented. It is simple enuogh, he says, to get 


Exhibit Reveals French Painting of Today 





} 


aR RRR 


5 RATER is» 
Courtesy De Hauke & Co. 


a group of pictures together from men of 
reputation and thereby run no risk of pick- 
ing painters of little or no talent. But it is 
more interesting to select those artists among 
whom the Van Goghs and Cézannes of the 
future may be found. 

The first of the trilogy contains work by 
Bonnard, Denis, Derain, Dufy, Friescz, 
Marquet, Matisse, Roussel, Signac, Utrillo, 
Viaminck, and Vuillard. As_ originally 
planned it was also to include Braque, Du- 
fresne, Picasso, Rouault, and Segonzac, but 
the pictures by these men, and also the one 





European Art Dealers 


European Art Dealers 





by Matisse, were sold before the show could 
be hung. Another by Matisse was substi- 
tuted, but works by the others could not be 
obtained in time for the opening date. 

In the two exhibitions to come there will 
be forty paintings each. The first, Nov. 26 
to Dec. 10, will include works by Alix, 
Asselin, Bouche, Ceria, Daragnés, Du- 
frenoy, Flandrin, Guérin, Kisling, Laprade, 
Luce, Ladureau, Letiron, Mainssieux, Mar- 
chand, Mare, Pascin, Thevenet, and Thom- 
sen. The last will be held some time in 
January. 





European Art Dealers 











BARBIZON 
HOUSE 
RECORD 


1Q27 
Ready for Christmas 


Containing over 40 Artistic Repro- 
ductions of Pictures passed, during 
the Year, through Barbizon House 
Galleries. 

9, Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Sq., London, W. I. 
Price $5. Post Free. 


























LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 
5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 

















28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 








M. & R. 
GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 
32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann 


STORA 


PARIS 


RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 





15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 











NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 
3. Avenue Pierre I** de Serbie. 


PARIS 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 














JEAN CHARPENTIER 


ANCIENT and MODERN PAINTINGS 
76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 





PERSIAN & INDIAN ART 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS 
LUZAC & Co 


46 Great Russell St., London, w.c.1. 


Opposite the British Museum 














NEW YORK 
12 East Firry-SEVENTH STREET 





DURAND-RUEL 


PARIS 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 








GALERIE FIQUET 
MODERN MASTERS 


88, Avenue Malakoff Paris 
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American Art Schools 








School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FraNK Morey FLetcuHer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 


ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 


GARDEN DESIGN 373 os 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 


Summer School: 6 weeks, June 27 
to August 6 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
—Write for Particulars 
916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 




















STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 
’ AND CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students Mav Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 


























FRANK CARSON 


Provincetown School of Art 
Summer Schoo! for Color and Painting 
Special Classes in Water Color 
BERMUDA PAINTING CLASS 
SEASON JAN. TO APR. 
For information write Frank Carson 
410A BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Merely a Charcoal Study by Sargent 








Charcoal study by John Singer Sargent. 


Art students of Boston and vicinity, as 
well as artists and those laymen who like to 
understand “technique,” are reveling in the 
exhibition at the Boston Museum of studies 
made by John Singer Sargent for his decor- 
ative work, all of which is in the Museum, 
the Boston Public Library or the Widener 
Library at Harvard. The studies are so 
arranged as to show the preliminary work 
on the various decorations from the incep- 
tion of the idea to its realization. In many 
instances a wide range of composition ap- 
pears among the studies before the final one 
is determined upon, and, even after this, 


] 
| 


| noted. 


changes in pose and detail are frequently 
The exhibition proves that, while 


| Sargent had marvelous facility, he never 


spared himself hard work. 
It has been claimed that Sargent did not 
rise to his greatest height in decorative 


| work. Nevertheless, the present exhibition 


indicates that the master, using the term 
decoration in its broadest sense, considered 
it a field of greatest interest for a properly 
equipped painter, not only from the intellec- 
tual side, but also as offering the widest 
scope in what is called “technique,” defined 
in this connection as method of accomplish- 
ment. 





The Prague Congress 


The American committee for the Sixth 
International Congress for Art Education, 
to be held next summer in Prague, is mak- 
ing an effort to organize a comprehensive 
exhibition which will be part of the con- 
gress. The committee, according to its cir- 
cular, is “particularly desirous of obtaining 
representative work from important insti- 
tutions in the great centers of industry, 
from schools whose work has obtained gen- 
eral recognition for its educational value, 
and from teachers who have developed their 
work along progressive and original lines. 
It is hoped thus to assemble a thoroughly 
attractive and stimulating exhibit, showing 











WHAT IS MODERN ART? 


MR. RALPH M. PEARSON 


announces classes in the analysis of pictures 
based on the knowledge of pictorial design 
that has grown out of the modern movement. 
Courses three months, one session a week, 
afternoons or evenings. 

SARA PARSONS, Manager 
10 E. 58rd St., New York City 











STUDY IN WASHINGTON 
Commercial Art 


Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 
LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directors 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 





American Art Schools 








XAVIER J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
ndscape Painting Class 
SATURDAYS, JUNE-OCTOBER 
Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 
highly interesting spots within city limits. 
Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 
Monday evenings. 
Private instruction by appointment. 
For information write X. J. 
7 West 14th Street, New York City. 

















The School of Industrial Arts 

TRENTON, NEW 
Forrest Frederick, 

Send for Illustrated Circulars 

















in graphic form the outstanding features of 
art teaching in America.” 

The collection thus assembled will be 
shown at the Eastern Arts Convention at 
Hartford next April, after which a final 
selection will be made for Prague. In- 
quiries may be made from: Exhibition 
Committee, Fine Arts Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 





American Art Schools 








SCHOOL OF ART 





A new school developing individual talent under 
the instruction of successful artists. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts, and Interior Decoration. Credits 
given under Regents, University of the State of 
N. Y. Catalog on request. Address Secretary. 


Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal, New York 





Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N. Y. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 
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Martinez’s Creed 
Alfredo Ramos Martinez, director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Mexico City, a 
wrote for Cahier d’Art, in Paris, an article DAYTON ART P HILADELPHIA 
describing new methods employed in the I N sy T I T U T E SCHOOL of DESIGN 
several “open air” art schools in Mexico, for WOMEN 
where every child of the neighborhood who SCHOOL OF ART nee 
2 z : g and Saturday Classes 
wishes to paint receives attention. Harley EIGHTH YEAR ay : 
ki £ the Bost T: rvipt ints a Three-year courses in Painting, Sculpture Specialized Instruction by Experts. 
Perkins of the Boston /ranscript prints Design, Commercial Art, Copper ana @il. Industrial and Decorative Design. 
free translation of this article, as follows: versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and Poster and Advertising Art. Interior 
“Instruction, such as we practice in Mex- vad be fly Be gv Decoration. Fashion Illustration and 
ico, differs from that which is generall : Costume Design. Illustration. Normal 
eh We have a program, definite, pia Theo. Hanford Pond, Director Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 
Through this program we propose to sur- Send for Illustrated Circular of Information HARRIET SARTAIN, Dean 
prise among the children their natural gifts: Monument Ave, at St. Clair st. BROAD AND MASTER STS. 
vision, sensation. We search above all to DAYTON, OHIO Write for Catalogue 
draw forth spirituality and a keen regard 
for life. We occupy ourselves with awak- 
ening the sensibilities of the young student, : 
his creative force, without interposing our The Traphagen School of Fashion 
, : INTENSIVE WINTER AND 
own particular manner of feeling and see- SUMMER COURSES 
ing. We advise with the greatest discretion, Se co Bang eg = Pas A A need 5 nai hee 
from fear of making him lose his natural lustration taught in shortest time e+ Ng tl ID ne 
ift, so precious: emotion compatibie with thoroughness. Day Commercial Art Lettering 
gilt, Pp ° . and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- yy tag ering 
“We give him a canvas, some paper and ing and Painting Class. Incorpo- On ee ee, ck 
colors; he begins his work in a happy frame ee en ee ree umes—over 800 illustra- 

4 oo wees = gi pleting course. Sales tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
of mind, fired by his illusions and his cn- — disposes aie oe ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
thusiasm. He puts into play all his initiative | | 1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York SE ee ee ore. Creer eee. 
in striving each day to behold the charm send {ONU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
which life holds for him. Thus he works 220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
passionately and with joy. We ought to 

ently form a School of Action; I would give it METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL New York ScHOOL oF 
: : West 57th Street, 
while this name because the student would follow MICHEL ye eee Seeseane App.iep DESIGN FoR WoMEN 
never his own inclination and work with love, J , Director 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 86th year 
gaiety and enthusiasm. amaaitn 5 Be Bre A 0 aaa Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
. aan “There are two kinds of students: the Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt.° phat alae Vm piggy: = fhgae Boome ote 
ive’ ee Se ate The New York School will also continue ; _ eee 
‘ative ‘active’ and the ‘passive.’ The ‘active’ are during summer. Catalog on request. Cone | tegerere Cave, 
bition those who think and interpret for them- Positions and orders filled 
term selves, while the ‘passive’ look to the in- 
dered structor for suggestions in seeing, thinking 
yperly a sence cna 7‘ The first pet to CLARENCE H. WHITE California School of Fine Arts 
ellec- play a eir activity; they give evidence O Chestnut and Jones Streets 
video! initiative. It is through their own efforts SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY San Francisco , : 
efined that they acquire their manner of seeing. || 460 WesT 144TH Street, New York Hegular Session opens Mendey, Aug. 15, 1987 
; : a : ’ Cc in the fi d lied arts; 
plish- The others are completely lost; they are 1927-’28 Session Opens October 17th, ’27 paeuiibeh same sataahemenanaiemcammenmnn 
neither able to see nor feel; a sort of veil Day and Evening Classes Wirte for Catalogue 
of prejudices and rules interposes itself be- LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 
tween them and nature and prevents their i ae Sree 
es of discovering the truth. , 
| “I advise the ‘active’ pupils after having The Pennsylvania Academy - Scott Carbee 
Il be exerted to the utmost their faculties to sus- of the Fine Arts 
on at tain their endeavors, be always sincere and Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia School of 
final interpret life with love, with joy! Success Oldest Art School in America Personal Daily Instruction—Illus- 
- i in life depends upon ourselves. It is our ear gh a in — Sculpture 9 trait. stil, Lite cama. ona 
bition own effort which permits us to touch the — a een Ste Seats. ie Costume Design. Day ant Lape 
° . ° asses. 
— goal. ro : bapa without ae the Sriesite Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave... BOSTON, MASS. 
. young students to be always ‘in action. 
“A tree, that is the first object that I in- 
variably give as example to my student. ATELIER : WEIR : BESORE BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 
— The tree, grand, robust, pure, perfect. It School of Design and Liberal Arts Near Court tn ere eh ee Gite 
does not change, it remains always a tree. 212 Central Park South, New York Seek Saree 
He considers. First come the leaves, then DESIGN : INTERIOR DECORATION nll teelh ecetee nee sak cee 
’ i A ting and Drawing. Satur- 
the flowers and at length the fruit. Where PAINTING : FASHION ILLUSTRATION day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 
L “ A working studio for training of designers and artists Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
[Continued on next page} Indivicual Instruction : Life Model ; Criticism Daily information to _ 
. Francis Mu.tuer, Director 
School Art Supplies 
IN D N 
ated GAIN FASTER AND PAINTING a THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
al ome an in an ° . 
— < 5 CROSS METHOD is not used. ©. S. MON- FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
Credi Reproductions AGA Color ITOR says this method is a short-cut that 1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
redits takes one far in a brief time. Summer Art 
tate of . oe School at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
retary. 3000 October. Home study courses all the year. Seas Tate Saecentthen” Somme 5 ay 
v York Famous Paintings A. K. GROSS southport, Me., June-October Training and Childrens Classes. 
are listed in the ArT SCHOOL Winthrop Sta., Boston, Mass. Catalogue on request 
ART INDEX 
Sent prepaid for T 
25 cents HE Datias Art INSTITUTE 
: te eh THE Mary.anp InsTITUTE sais deen ies rihnel 
. color print 1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. Cina: Be 
SUMMER SCHOOL Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustrati 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY in Fi A N Es and Commercial re a pectin 
APHY Publishers of Art Study Material Courses in Fine Arts, Norm t, Costume Day and Evening Classes 
Pa y. New York and Westport, Conn. Design, Crafts,etc. Catalog on request. OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 
1 
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Martinez’s Creed 
[Concluded from preceding page] 


it springs forth is not important, in a beau- 
tiful field or a damp corner, that it has 
favorable breezes or has to withstand vio- 
lent tempests. Consider, in it all is com- 
plete. Let us profit by the example of the 
tree, search for a perfection natural. The 
artist ought to understand his purpose, live 
life, seize onto all that which impresses him, 
all that moves him; that he flower and give 
forth good fruit. 

“Thus, little children of the world, sing 
of life; you who have the force and purity 





Restorers and Experts 
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of soul! Imitate the tree and content your- 
selves with the place where you happen to 
be; do not waste time searching for special 
subjects; each thing in the world welcomes 
your attention. The children of Mexico live 
according to their lot. They dwell in places 
little known and little frequented. It is not 
important, they content themselves and em- 
ploy in spontaneous play their energies and 
natural activity. 

“It has been said that we are gifted in the 
arts and that our method could not be used 
with children of other races. I am not of 
this belief. All the children of the world 
are the same. The movement artistic and 
constructive in Mexico is very strong. All 
the artists, old and young, are making great 
effort and work ardently. They have the 
love for art. 

“Young children of all the world, work 
with love, be always pure; work, work, 
always; sincere effort is happiness, and I 
wish you happiness.” 





Russia to See French Art 


A comprehensive exhibition of French 
painting and sculpture is soon to be held in 
Moscow under the auspices of the Soviet 
department of fine arts, whose head is 
Lunarcharsky. All tendencies will be repre- 
sented, and a section given to the Russian 
expatriates of Paris, who include Chagall, 
Larionov and Gontcharova. 





New Curator in Texas 


Eleanor Onderdonk has been appointed 
curator of art at the Witte Memorial Mu- 
seum, San Antonio, Tex. 
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Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
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painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 
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— THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 
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Hy Wm. vanDresser; landscapes, Aaron Kilpat- Denver, Col. 
[Copyright by Tue Axt Dicest] rick; Chinese and Tibetan art. DENVER ART MUSEUM— 3 a 
Nov.—Old masters from Van Diemen Galleries. 
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Dec.—George Wallace Olson rints; Blumann photographs; illustrations, £ 
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La Jolla Cal. ae oe ° Oct. 31-Nov. 26—Eichings, mrhend E. Bishop, 
rou LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— San Francisco, Cal. Roland Clark, Eric G. Sco H Id H 3 
in- Nov.—Loan collection of etchings. CAE. PALACE Fal {REGION OF BGNOR - — Mr. and oe aro aven 
ing ies. lia Art A: t Nov.—Car A amilton collection of o ee Be a 
nies: pt A Pi Cal masters; special collection of modern paintings. gp tern gy haba e803 pn eee = yer 
old Los ANGELES MUSFUM.- ~— Ogee Ae ee CL Prints a 
c pene Nov. 2-16—Oti . T - —W i i Arts d 
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EBELL CLUB— Nov. 21-Dec. 3—Paintings, Kathryn Leighton. [Continued on next page 
Nov.—West Coast Arts, Inc, 
FRIDAY MORNING CLUB— 
Oct. 25-Nov. 25—Cal. Art Club exhibition. 
, Nov. 25-Dec. 25—Arts and Crafts Society. 
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OAKLAND ART GALLERY—_. 
sayy (og - ar ang E. Charlton Fortune; etchings, 3 3 h B 1 d 
Te utty 
Dec.—Chase Waseha Exhibition. 484 North Kingshig way oulevar 
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Chicago, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Oct. 27-Dec. 18—Fortieth annual exhibition. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 
To Nov. 12—Ass’n Chicago Painters & Sculptors 
Nov. 16-Dec. 7—Gerald Cassidy, Antonin Sterba, 
Charles P. Killgore. 
Dec. 14-Jan. 11—General exhibit by artist mem- 
bers. 
BRYDEN GALLERIES— 
Nov. 7-23—Chicago Society of Artists. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO.— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 15—Fourth annual Hoosier Salon. 
Feb. 27-March 10—Sixth annual exhibition, 
Chicago No-Jury Society of Artists. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
Nov.—18th Century Portraits. 
PALLETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
fo Nov. 15—Karl Ouren. 
Nov. 15- a, 15—Annual sketch exhibition. 
ROMANY CLUB— 
To Nov. 13—Illinois Academy of Fine Arts. 


Decatur, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Paintings, Roy Brown. 


Peoria, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF PEORIA— 
Nov. 2-21—Portraits, Guy Brown Wiser. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 19—Annual members’ exhibition. 
Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 
Nov.—Loan exhibition arts and crafts. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Paintings, Jessie Arms Botke; soap sculp- 


ture. 
H. LIEBER CO.— 
Oct. 31-Nov. 12—Paintings, Clifton Wheeler. 
Nov. 14-26—Brown County Artists. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 10—Paintings 
PETTIS GALLERY— 

Oct. 31-Nov. 12—Paintings, 

Nov. 14-26—Ruthven Byrum. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1o—Carl Graf, 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 

Dec.—J. Ottis Adams and Winifred B. 


Dubuque, Ia. 
DUBUQUE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 8-18—Chester Springs exhibit. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Nov. 13-27—Kentucky and Southern Indiana 
Artists. 
Dec.—Six N. Y. Artists; etchings, 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Prints by the Little Masters, 
Art Association of New Orleans. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
Oct. 29-Nov. 18—Alvin Abraham Rattner. 
Nov. 19-Dec. 9—Modern French ceramics; Ja- 
bonaud Epstein. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Sculpture, Edmond Amateis; illustrations. 
Dec.—Paintings, Boutet * Monvel. 
MARYLAND INSTITUT 
Nov.—Etchings by Whistler. 
ARUNDEL CLUB— 
Nov.—Paintings, Lilian Giffen. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Nov-Dec.—Contemporary etchings. 


by Wm. Forsyth. 


Blanche Stillson. 


Adams. 


Emil Fuchs. 


auspices 





Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 








Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
ct.-Dec.—Studies and preliminary work for 
Boston Public Library and Museum of Fine 
Arts, by John S. Sargent. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Oct. 26-Nov. 12—Water colors. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 3—Prints by American artists. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
ov. 1-21—Marines, Stanley W. Woodward; 
_etchings, C. F. Tunnicliffe, Martin Hardie. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 3—Portraits, Ruth Anderson. 
40 “JOY STREET GALLERY— 
Nov. 7-26—Paintings, Herbert Patrick. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Nov. 7-19—Prints, Samuel Chamberlain. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 10—Prints and drawings of Amer- 
ican ships, George C. Wales. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Oct. 31-Nov. 12—Charles C. Allen. 
Nov. 14-26—John Lavalle. 
Nov. 28-Dec. 10—Adelaide C. Chase. 


Brockton, Mass. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To Nov. 14—Summer sketches by Brockton art- 
ists. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
To Nov. 11—Exhibition of drawings. 
Nov. 16-30—Etchings, John Taylor Arms. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 
Nov. 12-27—9th exhibition, Sp’f’l’d Art League. 
JAMES D. GILL— 
Oct.-Nov.—Selected American paintings. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 


Nov.—Water colors by children under direction 
of Dorothy Coit. 
Dec.—Oriental art; water colors, Arthur Pope. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ANN ARBOR ART ASS’N— 
Nov.—Local artists’ exhibition. 
Dec.—Water color rotary. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Nov.—Opening exhibition, new building. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Exhibition from the Associated Dealers 
in American Paintings. 
Dec.—Joseph P. Birren. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings, Emma Ciardi; etchings, Eliza- 
beth O. Verner; water colors and prints, 
Alice Huger Smith. 


Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Yov.—Paintings, Gerrit Beneker, Norman S. 
Chamberlain. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
ct. 15-Nov. 18—Rembrandt etchings. 

Nov.—Contemporary American bronzes. 
Nov. 19-Dec. 17—French engraved portraits. 


Jackson, Miss. 
MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 15-30—Annual exhibition. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART ISTITUTE— 
Nov.—Charles Partridge Adams; 


son. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 


mae a Collection Oriental 


PAUL SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings, Maud Mason. 
Dec.—Charles H. Woodbury; Robert H. Nisbet. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Feb. 15-March 18—Annual American Circuit 


Exhibition. 
Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Nov.—Paintings by French 
sculpture by Degas. 
Dec.—Nebraska Artists’ Exhibition. 


Manchester, N. H. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCIENCE— 
To Nov. 12—Frederick Detwiller. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Nov. 1-Jan. 15—Art of the American Indian. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 3—Decorative art by Americans. 


Dawson-Wat- 


Rugs; Art 


Impressionists; 








Santa Fe, N. M. 

MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
Nov.—Modernist exhibition; prints by 
Natt; Czecho-Slovakian embroideries. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


Russell 


Nov. 14- ns 1—Danish National Exhibition, 

Nov. 28- : ;—Paintings by Bavarian artists, 

Dec. > Saeed exhibition, Brooklyn Society of 
Etchers. 

Jan. 9-Feb. 20—Foreign section of Carnegie 
International. 

Jan. 16-Feb. 13—10th annual exhibition, Brook- 


lyn Society of Miniature Painters. 
ah ype, Bs CLUB— 
Nov o—Water colors, Frank Allen. 
PRATT. “YNSTITUTE— 
Nov. 7-26—American Book Illustration. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To Nov. 21—Modern European sculpture. 
Nov. 19-Dec. Buffalo 
artists. 


19—Thumbbox sketches, 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Art by public school children. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ART ASSOCIATION (Library)— 
To Nov. 22—Russian posters. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 
Oct. 18-Dec. 4—Architectural details from the 
exteriors of Early American houses. 
Through Dec.—Exhibitions of prints as follows: 
Graphic processes; Lucas Cranach; American 
artists of the 2nd half of the 19th C.; Modern 
Boe ap neta 
ec.—Toiles de Jou 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 
Nov. 29-Dec. 18—Winter Exhibition, National 
Academy of Design. 
March-April—103d. “Annual Exhibition, National 
Academy of Desi 
AuMaRICEn ACADEMY OF ARTS & LET- 
Nov. to April—E. H. Blashfield Exhibition. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 


Vov. 1-14—Jean Conrard; Elisa Sullo; Bryan 
Higgins; arian Harris; William J. Potter. 
Nov.  15-30—Stanislaus ’Pociecha; Countess 
Zichy; Claire Shuttleworth. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 12—Sculpture by DeSoete. 
Nov. 9-26—Ejighth annual exhibition, Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation. 
Nov. 14-26—Sculpture by Guinzburg. 
a CENTER— 
Nov.—“Fifty Prints of the Year;” pottery, 


Frank B. Kelley; sculptures, Sel I oy 
Nov. 8-21—Irish Linen Damask Guild. 
Nov. 1-15—Paintings, Theodore Coe. 
Nov. 16-30—Water colors, R. Tamayo. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 12—Thomas Eakins; 
ge 
Nov. 14-26—Er 4 Albert; 
BUTLER. GALLERIES— 

Nov.—Exhibition - mezzotints. 

Nov. 1-15—Pastels and water colors by Margery 

Ryerson. 

ee Faget 7 
Oct. —e YR ope Sacred Paintings. 
pe te RE C 
Nov. 12—French ag Painters. 
DOWNTOWN CALLE 
Nov.—George O. (“P Roy Hart. 
DUDENSING “CALLER EsS— i 
To a 19—Paintings, drawings, Phil Ever- 
goo 
Nov. 21-Dec. 3—L. Feitelson; D. Lyon. 
DURAND.- RUEL GALLERIES— 
a 7 Po We greg exhibition. 
c. ee) ecgrpaaaed exhibition. 
ENRICH SOALLER ES— 
Nov.—Paintings = Old Masters; 

Exhibition. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES— 


George Waller 


Boyer Gonzales. 


Christmas 


To Nov. 12—Rafael Yago. 
Nov. 14-28—Sculptures, Jacob Epstein. 
Nov. 28-Dec. 10—Portraits, Bernhard Oe6ester- 


man. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 


Nov. 8-19—Oliver Dennett Grover; Charles M. 
Russell; Paget Fredericks. 

Nov. 15-26—Hovsep Pushman. , 

Mev. 22- ee 3—John Wenger; Cecil Clark 


Davis; A. Vincent. 
INTIMATE MOULLERY (Anderson’s)— 
Nov. 9-Dec. 11—30 new water colors by John 
Marin. 
K ss & CO.— 
To Nov. 29—Early wood cuts. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Nov.—Etchings, John he Aa Arms; 
of dogs, Jessie D. 
Dec.—Old English and French colored prints. 


paintings 











PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Palace of the Elysee 
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KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 

To Nov. 12—H. §S. Schnakenberg; Boutet de 
Monvel. 

MACBETH GALLERY— 

Nov. 1-14—Yankee Whalers, Clifford Ashley. 

Nov. 15-28—Carle J. Blenner; Bernhard Gut- 
man. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 12—Ernest L. en S. Hor- 
ton; “Sidewalks of New York,” Devitt Welsh. 

MILCH GALLERIES— 

To Nov. 12—Alice Job; Leper Wilkie. 

4 14-26—C. » Lucille Doug- 
ass, 

Nov. 28-Dec. 24—Gari Melchers; sculpture, Max 
Kalish. 

MONTROSS GALLERY— 

To Nov. 12—John Eddy Hutchins. 

Nov. 14-26—Charles Coiner; Ross Shattuck. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 15—Robert Hallowell. 

NEW GALLERY— 

at 14-Dec. 3—Thomas H. Benton; Cyril Kay 

cott. 

Dec. 7-24—New paintings, Merton Clivette. 

OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
r= Nov. 12—Paintings selected by Walter 
ach. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
Nov. 5-26—Modern French Paintings; paintings 
by Sorine, Pascin, Soudekine. 
pec cums SELIGMANN & CO.— 
Nov.-Dec.—Paintings, tapestries, furniture. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 

To Nov. 21—Paintings, Salia Bahnc; paintings, 
glass_ sculpture, Ladislas Medgyes; water 
colors, E. Barnard Lintott. 

VERNAY GALLERIES— 

Nov.-Dec.—Exhibition, English period furniture, 
Queen Anne and Georgian mirrors, wall 
lights, 17th and 18th C. mantel and tall 
clocks. 

WANAMAKER GALLERIES— 
Nov. 6-21—Decorative art by Americans. 
WEYHE GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 12—Paintings, Jean Negulesco. 
Nov. 14-26—Japanese prints, Mosle. 
Nov. 28-Dec. 7—Water colors, Jan Gordon. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 

To Nov. 12—Sculptures, Allen Clark. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5—Portraits by Sorine. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 





Nov. 1-15—Paintings, Emma Ciardi. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 3—Ships and the Sea, Gordon 
Grant. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—E. W. Redfield; American Graphic Arts; 
Bakst textiles. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
YONKERS ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 27—Fall exhibition. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Paintings FS Ohio- gi women, 
Dec.—Paintings, Charles P. Gruppe; sculptures, 
Robert Laurent. 


Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Nov.—Ohio Water Color Show; Mary §S. El- 
wes; soap sculpture. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Ohio Society of Etchers; textiles lent by 
Elinor Merrell; architectural sketches, Milton 
S. Osborne. 
Dec.—Annual exhibition of the Duveneck So- 
ciety; Ohio Water Color Society. 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
Nov. 28-Dec. 1o—J. H. Sharp. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Oct. 26-Nov. 27—Ellen Garretson Wade Me- 
morial Lace Collection. 
Nov. 1-Jan. 1—Toys and Christmas cribs. 
Nov. 3-Dec. 11:—Drawing by old and modern 


masters. 
GUENTHER’S ART GALLERIES— 
o Nov. 7—Paintings, etchings, by William 
George Riendel. 
KORNER & WOOD GALLERIES— 
Nov. 13-26—Water colors, Carl Broemel. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 24—Bronzes by Max Kalish. 














The American Poetry 
Magazine 
Official Organ of 

The American Literary 


Association 
Founded 1919 
$3.00 per year for 12 issues 
35 cts. per copy Sample copies 25 cts. 


358 Western Ave. Wauwatosa, Wis. 























Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 


Nov. 2-24—‘Pictures in the asa ll 
a ieee . 11—Sculptures from Ferargil Gal- 
eries. 


Toledo, O. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Paintings, Gale Turnbull. 
Dec.—Modern European paintings and etchings. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct. en Artists’ “Educational ..Exhibi- 


tion 
Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
ov.—Water colors, Frank Applegate. 
Dec.—‘“Fifty Prints of-the Year.” 


New Hope, Pa. 
THE BLUE MASK— 
To Nov. 13—Paintings by Ethel Wallace. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Nov. 5-25—Eight Philadlephia women. 
Dec. 3-23—34th annual club exhibition. 

PENN’A ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 

Nov. 6-Dec. 11—25th annual exhibition, Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club; 26th annual exhi- 
bition, Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters. 

Jan. 29-March 18—123d annual éxhibition, Penn- 

sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

Nov. 7-28—Drawings, Thornton Oakley. 

Nov. 10-20—Small sculpture in soa 

Ne. es -Dec. 7—Brainerd-Lemon si ver collec- 


PLASTIC CLUB— 
ov. 24-Dec. 6—Water colors, Mrs. 
Neilson Ford. 

PRINT CLUB— 

Nov. 5-19—Etchings, Thomas Handforth. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 3—Etchings, John T. Coolidge, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
pa ae INSTITUTE— 
Dec. 4— ee, * pecupapaaaaes 
7. GIPLESPIE & _ 
ae 1-15—Wax SE oon Ethel F. Mundy. 
Dec. 1-15—Paintings, Redfield. 
PITTSBURFH ART CO.— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings, trees, timber, woods: 
Nov. 14-27—Paintings, Louis J. Heitmuller. 
Providence, R. 
. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Nov. Je -29—Cover designs, 


co 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— : 
Noy. 8-20o—Water colors, Dorothy Ling Turner. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 4—Decorations, Percy F. Albee. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
aEMOns a AUDITORIUM— 
Nov. 8- 6—‘“‘American Painters in Paris.” 
‘Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by the faculty of the Grand 
Central School of Art 
Dec.—Paintings, Maurice Braun; Botke deco- 
rations; soap scylpture. 
Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
Nov.—Susan Burse Miller and Burse Miller. 
Houston, Tex. 
aesees OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—Paintings and lithographs, Birger Sand- 
zen; paintings, Elizabeth Gowdy Baker. 
Dec.—Southern States Art League combined 
circuits; paintings, Blanche Collet Wagner. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Monotypes, Henry A. Wight; 
tional painting exhibit. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Prints, water colors, George (Pop) Hart. 
Dec. 10-Jan. 8—Paintings, Dawson-Watson. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
MFRRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
Nov.—Jack Stansfield. 
we oc fo GALLERY— 
Nov.—Lawrence Squires; Lee Greene Richards. 
Seattle, Wash. 
SFATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 


Nov. 10-Dec. 11—International 


Show. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Oct.-Dec.—Wisconsin Painters. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
Dec.—Paintings, George A. Traver. 


L. W. 


House Beautiful 


interna- 


Water Color 


Colonial Treasure 


When Philadelphia’s new art museum is 
opened it will contain two period rooms, 
acquired through the generosity of Mrs. 
Pierre S. du Pont and Mr. and Mrs. L. du 
Pont, which will make the days of Pennsyl- 
vania’s early German settlers live again, 
says the Inquirer. The rooms, said to be the 
finest of their type ever acquired for a 
museum, date back to 1753 and are now 
being restored by Joseph Downs, curator of 
woodwork of the Pennsylvania Museum. 

J. Stogdell Stokes, a trustee of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, is given the credit for the 
discovery of the rooms, which come from 
an old house in Lebanon county. He ob- 
tained the first clue when a dealer who col- 
lected iron told him of curiously wrought 
old hinges he had seen in it. 

The two rooms, which will be replete with 
the furniture and decoration of their time, 
are a great sheathed chamber that extended 
the length of the house and a bed room with 
oak beams twenty feet long. Much of the 
beauty of the panels and carving was hidden 
by imitation graining painted over them in 
the nineteenth century. 

“When set up in the new art museum,” 
said Mr. Brown, “the rooms will comprise 
one of the most unusual interiors in the 
country. The exhibit will be unique, of a 
type little known and little seen. It shows 
a strong German influence, affected slightly 
by early peasant tastes, but entirely devoid 
of Georgian or New England characteris- 
tics.” 

“The main feature of the great chamber, 
or hall, is a fireplace covered by a mantel 
hewn from a solid piece of oak nearly ten 
feet long. A magnificent staircase with 
newel post and balusters in baroque style, 
that savors of seventeenth century palaces 
in France, England and Germany, gives 
access to the upper floors. The treads are 
broad and the risers low, providing an easy 
ascent, which is broken by a landing at the 
turn of the staircase. 

“The doors of the house are unusual, with 
raised carved panels. They are of a type 
entirely unlike anything in current Colonial 
interiors, but similar examples have been 
found in old museums in Osnabruck and 
Luneburg, Germany.” 





Gallery and Museum Supplies 











oAY-BRinte 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 


703 SoutH BROADWAY St.Louis, Mo. 

















VOGT & HOLMES 
342 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Paintings and Fine Prints 




















TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicit 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
oo 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 
730 FirrH Ave., New York 
& 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 




















wecsqvaonaiat 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH Sr, 





NEW YORK 








Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New Yorx 





Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


015 Madison Ave, 





Toledo, O. 











OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive ofl paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 


128 W. 4oth St., New York 
Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 








AMERICA HAS A BACKGROUND 
“Columbus Westward Ho!’’ for Discovery Day; 
$2 postpaid; 9 illustrations in colors. A fasci- 
nating play with prologue two acts and an 
epilogue, by Alice Merrill Horne. First pro- 
duced by West Junior High School students, 
Salt Lake City. In use in Utah schools as 
English text. Address 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY 
SALT LAKE CITY 














Gives a Reynolds 


“Colonel Honeywood,” by Reynolds. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts has 
acquired by gift a characteristic portrait by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, that of Colonel Philip 
Honeywood, an English army officer who 
afterwards became a general. The donor is 
John W. Daniels of St. Paul, who obtained 
it through the Anderson Galleries, of Chi- 
cago. The picture was painted in 1757, when 
Reynolds was 34 years old. It is colorful, 
the sitter wearing a rich blue coat, with scar- 
let collar and lining, and a scarlet high- 
buttoned waistcoat. The creamy white of 
neckcloth and lace wrists furnish relief 
notes. The background is dark grayish green. 





An Amateur Triumph 


Readers of THe Art Dicest know that 
everybody in England is an amateur painter 
—from railway employe to army officer— 
and that through their “organizations they 
hold big exhibitions. This season’s round of 
shows has begun with the 22d annual of 
the Stock Exchange Art Society, held amid 
luxurious surroundings at Drapers’ Hall. 
The critics praised it, and some were led to 
inquire where the amateur left off and the 
professional began. 

“The whole exhibition,” said one writer, 
“is a graceful and interesting tribute to art, 
a tribute which is the more effective because 
the exhibitors show that they can do at 
least as well as a great number of our 
admittedly professional painters.” 





The Blashfield Exhibition 


Edwin Howland Blashfield is the fourth 
American artist to be honored with an exhi- 
bition at the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 633 West 155th St., New York. 
His mural designs and paintings will be 
shown from November 10 to April 1. The 
other exhibitions have been those of Timothy 
Cole, Joseph Pennell and Childe Hassam. 





“How Prints Are Made” 


The Smithsonian Institution, United States 
National Museum, has prepared six exhibits 
showing “How Prints Are Made,” which 
may be obtained by clubs and societies by 
addressing the assistant curator, R. P. Tol- 
man. The only cost is the express charge, 
and the total weight is only 27 pounds. 
Nothing is for sale. 











W ildenstein| 
& Company, INC] 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


Fa 


Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 




















Paul Rosenberg & Co. 


INC, 

647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
21 Rue La Boetie 
PARIS 
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French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 
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PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 
‘Objects of Art 





Prints 





Bronzes Frames 


| ee 


40 JOY STREET |. 
GALLER  £ of Boston 


EXHIBITION of paintings by 
Patrick, Nov. 7 to 26. : 

BARN EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
opening Nov. 7 at 36 Joy St. 














Herbert 




















Goodspeed’s Book?Shop | 
Fine Prints Portraits 


Maps --American & Foreign 
BOSTON, MASS. 


" DUDENSING GALLERIES | 
| Every Aspect of Art 


| 5 West 57th Street | NEW YORK 





























Beaux Arts Galerte 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 
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